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INTRODUCTION 


1.  Purpose  and  bcope  of  the  Thesis 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  show  wherein  John 
Wesley  was  influenced  by  or  took  notice  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  day.  Wesley  was  not  a philosopher  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  and  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  make  him  one;  but 
there  were  definite  philosophical  considerations  which  had 
tremendous  effect  on  Wesley’s  thinking. 

Often  Wesley  was  unconsc iously  motivated  in  his  sermons 
and  controversial  writings  by  sound  principles  of  reason 
which  stemmed  directly  from  his  early  training  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  For  instance,  Wesley’s  censure  upon  William  Law 
was  as  much  for  his  irrationalism  as  for  his  disregard  of  the 
Scriptures.  That  such  a combination  of  sound  reason  and  re- 
spect for  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  united  in  one 
man  at  a time  when  the  two  were  thought  to  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive, presents  a challenge  to  the  student  to  discover  how 
well  that  combination  worked.  It  is  because  the  alliance  be- 
tween reason,  experience,  and  Christianity  did  work  that  this 
paper  is  written.  If  there  is  less  emphasis  on  Wesley’  s re- 
ligion than  on  his  philosophy,  however,  it  is  not  because  the 
former  is  less  important,  but  rather  that  his  much-negle cted 
philosophy  may  be  given  a chance  to  speak. 
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There  are  instances  in  Wesley’s  thought,  of  course, 
where  he  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  logic  which  he  loved 
and  taught.  Even  while  demanding  precise  definition  and  sim- 
ple terminology  from  others,  he  himself  was  not  always  beyond 
ambiguity.  These  facts  are  admitted  at  the  start  and  reiter- 
ated later  in  several  places.  In  determining  the  limits  of 
the  thesis,  therefore,  there  is  no  disposition  to  present  only 
a one-sided  view.  As  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who, 
when  he  went  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  wanted  to  be  painted 
"wart  and  all,"  the  only  true  picture  of  Wesley  is  the  whole 
one.  But  many  others  have  painted  the  less  presentable  side 
of  his  face.  Included  in  the  bibliography  are  writers,  nota- 
bly Southey,  Wedgewood,  Lipsky,  and  possibly  Sangster,  who  have 
revealed  many  blemishes  and  weaknesses  in  his  personal  and 
philosophical  portrait. 

W'esley’s  strength  as  a thinker,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
really  deserved  more  attention.  The  scope  of  this  thesis  is 
deliberately  restricted  to  the  outstanding  references  which  he 
made  to  philosophy  ana  to  the  parts  of  his  life  where  he  was 
influenced  by  it. 

2.  Organization 

The  organization  of  this  thesis  is  simple.  Enough  of 
Wesley’s  background  is  given  to  relate  him  to  his  age  and  to 
show  the  effects  of  his  Oxford  career.  The  rest  of  the  mate* 
rial  is  organized  around  his  role  as  a logician,  critic,  natu- 
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ral  philosopher,  and  philosopher  of  religion.  These  are  the 
selected  areas  which  best  reveal  the  influence  of  philosophy 
on  Wesley  and  his  use  of  it.  The  last  area  is  where  he  made 
his  greatest  original  contribution. 

3.  Review  of  the  Literature 

Literature  which  deals  specifically  with  the  philosoph- 
ical elements  in  Wesley  is  practically  non-existent.  Wesley 
was  primarily  an  evangelist  and  an  organizer,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  published  material  is  either  biographical  or  treats  of 
his  place  in  the  religious  world. 

The  outstanding  older  biographers  are  John  Whitehead, 
Richard  'Watson,  Robert  Southey,  and  Luke  Tyerman;  while  in 
more  recent  times,  Telford  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
authorities.  Umphrey  Lee,  P.  J.  McConnell,  and  W.  H.  Pitch- 
ett  have  also  painted  interesting  literary  portraits. 

Maximin  Piette,  George  Eayrs,  and  J.  A.  Paulkner  have 
delineated  Wesley  as  a religious  leader.  Showing  his  contri- 
bution to  theology  are  George  C.  Cell  (probably  the  best  re- 
cent scholar),  W.  R.  Cannon,  R.  N.  Plew,  W.  IS.  Sangster,  and 
Harald  Lindstrflm. 

Wesley’s  influence  on  economics  and  sociology  has  been 
noted  by  Kathleen  MacArthur,  John  A.  Paulkner,  and  J.  W. 
Bready.  Prank  Collier  made  him  a scientist. 

Other  phases  of  Wesley’s  varied  abilities  and  character- 
istics have  been  adequately  covered;  but  chiefly  he  has  been 
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treated  as  a churchman,  theologian,  economist,  and  sociolo- 
gist. It  was  not  until  1926  that  someone  took  serious  note 
of  the  philosophical  nature  of  much  of  Wesley's  religious 
thought.  In  that  year  George  Eayrs  of  England  devoted  half 
of  his  book,  John  Wesley.  Christian  Philosopher  and  Church 
Founder,  to  Wesley* s moral  philosophy.  Eayrs  was  literally 
a pioneer  in  the  field.  In  his  introduction  he  said: 

It  is  understood  that  this  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  Wesley*  s philosophy  of  Chris- 
tian experience  was  considered  in  this  way 
in  a British  University. 1 

The  only  other  author  who  deals  with  "Wesley's  philoso- 
phy is  F.  L.  Barber,  in  The  Philosophy  of  John  Wesley,  a ti- 
tle listed  in  the  bibliography  of  the  article  "John  Wesley" 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  This  work  preceded  Eayrs's 
by  three  years,  but  from  inspection  of  the  Cumulative  Index 
it  appears  to  be  only  a pamphlet,  since  its  price  is  listed 
at  twenty  cents.  It  is  not  included  in  any  index  file  within 
reasonable  access  of  this  area. 

Now,  although  others  have  not  classified  Wesley  as  a 
philosopher,  some  have  devoted  chapters  to  his  thought,  par- 
ticularly to  his  religious  philosophy.  Notable  among  these 
are  R.  N.  Flew  and  W.  E.  Sangster,  who  have  made  careful 
analyses  of  Wesley*  s moral  ideal  as  expressed  in  his  doctrine 
of  perfection. 


1.  Eayrs,  JWCP,  6 
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To  use  Cell’s  phrase,  it  is  hoped  that  there  yet  may  be 
a "rediscovery  of  John  Wesley"^  as  a thinker  and  religious 
philosopher.  Cell  truly  "rediscovered"  his  theological  em- 
phasis, but  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  from  Wesley’s 
own  pen  which  is  still  waiting  to  be  mined  and  worked  for  its 
philosophical  ore.  The  present  thesis  can  only  indicate  some 
of  the  leads  which,  upon  deeper  investigation,  would  reveal 
many  rich  veins  of  truth. 

2.  Cell,  KJW,  title. 
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I.  ThE  EARLY  PHILOSOPHER 


1.  The  Age  in  Which  He  Lived 
The  eighteenth  century  in  England  was  a century  of 
paradox.  The  age  was  characterized  by  political  corruption, 
economic  chaos,  social  injustice,  and  spiritual  darkness. 

Walpole  dominated  the  most  inept  government  that  ever 
ruled  at  Westminster.  As  first  Prime  Minister  of  England 
he  had  "the  shameful  distinction  of  making  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption a persistent  and  consistent  policy  of  state. "1  It 
was  a time  when  the  rich  grew  richer,  and  Yrtien  a child  was 
forced  to  work  all  day  for  a penny.  Even  worse,  commerce 
in  Negro  slaves  was  an  open  business.  About  the  time  the 
American  Revolution  was  getting  under  way  as  many  as  "136 
Liverpool  ships  were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  slave  trade. "2 
Injustice  was  rampant  throughout  the  whole  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. Men,  women,  and  children  were  thrust  into  prison, 
where  they  suffered  untold  misery  for  a debt  of  a shilling. 
Prisons  were  inconceivably  vile.  Wesley  visited  a jail  one 
day  and  called  it  "a  nursery  of  all  manner  of  wickedness. 

0 shame  to  man,"  he  continued,  "that  there  should  be  such  a 
place,  such  a picture  of  hell  upon  earth. "3 

1.  Bready,  TFW,  57. 

2.  Bready,  TFW,  42. 

3.  JRN,  III,  546.  Note:  All  footnote  references  are  to 

Wesley  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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It  was  also  the  age  of  religious  and  philosophical 
skepticism,  of  cold,  indifferent  Deism,  heligion  was  re- 
duced to  ritual,  and  was  a thing  for  the  church  rather  than 
for  life. 

But  we  have  said  that  the  age  was  a paradox,  and  therein 
lay  its  hope;  for  over  against  the  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  religious  chaos  there  came  an  awakening  of  great 
forces  which  made  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  whole  history  of  England.  The  total  structure  of 
English  life  was  undergoing  a change  which  meant  relief  from 
a troubled  past  and  an  introduction  to  a new  era. 

Great  men  headed  the  movements  of  progress.  The  dignity 
of  government  was  restored  under  the  influence  of  William 
Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Social  evils  began  to  disinte- 
grate under  the  passionate  crusade  of  John  Howard.  Until  now 
Mnot  only  adults  but  children  of  both  sexes,  enjoyed  the  lib- 
erty of  being  hanged  for  no  less  than  160  violations  of  the 
law; "4  but  it  was  the  age  of  Blackstone  and  the  Commentaries  t 
when  Englishmen  began  again  to  review  their  cherished  liber- 
ties. The  last  vestiges  of  personal,  arbitrary  power  were 
being  stripped  from  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  men  and  women 
found  a freedom  of  thought  and  expression  which  became  the 
envy  of  the  political  theorists  across  the  channel.  The  smug 
complacency  of  the  Established  Church  began  to  feel  the  ef- 


4.  Bready,  TFW,  64 
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fects  of  the  fiery  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys. 

In  every  phase  of  the  national  existence  a stimulating, 
cleansing  breath  of  new  life  was  sweeping,  through  her  Houses 
of  Parliament,  her  shops,  the  universities,  the  Church,  her 
homes,  her  streets. 

The  span  of  Wesley's  life  almost  coincided  with  the 
restless,  contradictory,  yet  hopeful  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Living  from  1703-1791,  he  was  contemporary  with  the 
greatest  philosophers,  scientists,  historians,  political  lead- 
ers, and  writers  of  the  age.  Kobert  Boyle,  chemist  and  phys- 
icist, and  founder  of  the  Boyle  Lectures,  had  been  dead  only 
twelve  years  when  Wesley  was  born.  Isaac  Hewton,  who,  as  Wes- 
ley said,  "had  a genius... for  natural  philosophy,"5  was  still 
living,  and  exerted  enough  influence  on  Wesley  to  stimulate 
several  comments  in  his  writings.  Wesley  was  one  year  old 
when  John  Locke  died,  a philosopher  who  intrigued  Wesl ey,  and 
whose  H. s say  Concerning  Human  Understanding . as  we  shall  see 
later,  was  reviewed  and  criticized  by  Wesley.  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  man  who  said  that  Wesley's  conversation  was  "good"6 7 8  and 
that  he  could  "talk  well  on  any  subject , but  that  he  was 
"always  obliged  to  go  at  a certain  hour,"6  was  born  in  1709. 
David  Hume  was  born  two  years  later  in  1711.  Hume’s  hnquiry 
Concerning  Human  Understanding  was  published  one  year  after 

5.  Art. (1787),  461. 

6.  Boswell,  LSJ,  752. 

7.  Boswell,  LSJ,  794. 

8.  Boswell,  LSJ,  752. 
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Wesley's  noted  "heart-warming  experience"  in  1738.  Joseph 
Butler  was  very  much  alive  and  came  under  Wesley's  particular 
scrutiny.  Berkeley's  influence  was  at  its  height  in  1738. 9 
The  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  was  published 
in  1776.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had  both  launched  on  their 
poetic  careers  before  Wesley  died.  Coleridge  later  annotated 
Southey's  Life  of  Y/esley.  writing  in  his  first  volume,  "How 
many  and  many  an  hour  of  self-oblivion  do  I owe  to  this  Life 
of  Wesley. "10  Southey  himself  was  born  in  1774.  Over  on  the 
continent,  Voltaire  was  born  in  1709;  housseau,  "that  prodigy 
of  self-conceit, "11  in  1711.  Leibniz  lived  thirteen  years 
after  Y/esley  was  born.  Wesley  was  twenty-one  when  Kant  was 
born,  and  when  Wesley  died  Hegel  was  a student  at  Tttbingen. 

The  forces  which  these  men  symbolized,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  men  themselves,  helped  to  mold  Wesley  before  he 
in  turn  contributed  to  the  eighteenth  century  social  and  re- 
ligious awakening.  Cell  rightly  asserts  that 

it  is  just  as  necessary  to  look  at  Wesley  through 
the  eighteenth  century  as  to  look  at  the  eight- 
eenth century  through  V/esley.12 

The  question  is  always  open  to  debate  whether  or  not  a great 
leader  "makes"  his  age,  or  whether  he  is  but  the  symbol  of  a 
force  already  there.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  Wes- 
ley's thinking  rooted  deeply  in  the  religious  and  intellectual. 

9.  Bready,  TFW,  3. 

10.  Southey,  LW,  I,  xxxi. 

11.  JRN,  IV,  414. 

12.  Cell,  RJW,  26. 
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movements  of  the  day.  But  he  was  not  content  to  stand  still, 
lie  "was  always  ahead  of  his  century."1^  If  he  went  beyond, 
and  outstripped  his  religious  contemporaries  in  zeal  and 
vision,  it  but  reveals  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  could  un- 
derstand his  age,  synthesize  its  basic  concepts,  and  then 
move  on  to  a higher  and  better  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  life. 
Public  issues  and  future  conditions  of  mankind  were  on  his 
mind  when  he  died.  One  of  his  last  letters,  on  Pebruary  23, 
1791,  was  to  Wilberforce,  "urging  him  to  carry  on  his  crusade 
against  the  slave  trade."^ 

Besides  the  active  influence  of  so  many  intellectual 
giants,  two  other  great  eighteenth  century  forces  helped  to 
shape  the  destiny  not  only  of  two  continents  but  of  the  world 
--the  American  Revolution  which  broke  out  in  1775,  and  the 
French  Revolution  in  1789.  Wesley  was  old  when  the  Bastille 
fell,  and  therefore  had  little  opportunity  to  observe  re- 
sults, but  he  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  great  pressure  of 
social  and  political  upheaval  which  was  about  to  burst  forth 
at  any  time.  The  revolution  in  America,  however,  claimed 
his  most  vigorous  attention,  and  in  such  a way  that  his 
critics  find  there  much  delightful  source  material  for  de- 
structive comment.  kLaybe  Wesley’s  "Calm  Address  to  our  Amer- 
ican Colonies"15  in  1775  was  typical  Toryism;  but  the  signifi 

13.  Brash,  Art. (1908),  727. 

14.  Telford,  Art. (1929),  518. 

15.  Art. (1775) , 293-300. 
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cant  fact,  from  this  point  of  vantage,  is  the  revelation  of 
Wesley’s  tremendous  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  day. 

Wesley  had  eyes  and  ears  open  to  every  movement  of  the  time, 
whether  political,  philosophical,  social,  religious,  or  eco- 
nomic. 

His  knowledge  of  contemporary  hooks  and  trends 
of  thought  was  consistently  up  to  date;  he  was 
never  oblivious  to  what  was  happening  in  the 
world. 16 

The  greatest  monument  of  Wesley’s  interest  in  his  own 
century  is  the  Journal.  Brash  says  this  "could  have  been 
written  only  by  a man  who  had  read  enthusiastically  the  book 
of  life."17  A man  who  until  the  day  of  his  death  could  be  so 
keen  in  his  observations  of  men  and  affairs  surely  encourages 
scholarly  attention. 

2.  Zealous  Seeker  After  Truth 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  scholar  that  he  is  always 
searching  for  truth.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  finding 
a plausible  interpretation  of  life  and  then  adhering  dogmati- 
cally to  that  notion  regardless  of  new  facts.  It  can  be 
safely  said  that  Wesley  was  a scholar  according  to  this  def- 
inition. From  his  early  letters  to  his  mother  while  he  was 
at  Oxford  until  he  departed  this  life,  he  manifested  the  keen- 
est interest  in  the  major  issues  of  the  day,  whether  social, 


16.  Hullen,  Art. (1947),  2-4,  10 

17.  Brash,  Art. (1929),  727. 
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political,  religious,  or  philosophical.  Ke  questioned,  in- 
terpreted, sought  the  opinions  of  others,  and  weighed  all  the 
evidence  in  the  light  of  reason  and  human  experience. 

If  reason  showed  that  the  holding  of  a particular  idea 
was  contrary  to  facts,  he  was  not  afraid  to  revise  his  think- 
ing accordingly.  For  instance,  Wesley  entertained  very 
strong  opinions  favorable  to  Martin  Luther,  opinions,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  which  were  formed  before  all  the  facts  were  in, 
and  as  a result  of  an  emotional  predilection  toward  Luther;18 
but  when  Wesley  actually  set  about  to  discover  what  Luther 
really  thought  about  some  of  the  major  concepts  of  the 
Christian  faith,  Wesley  was  brave  enough  to  renounce  his  ear- 
lier appraisals.1^  Whether  Wesley  was  right  the  first  time 
or  the  second,  the  picture  is  not  changed.  The  point  is  that 
he  showed  the  true  disinterested  spirit  in  letting  facts  lead 
him  where  they  would,  even  if  they  took  him  into  deep  water. 
"I  cannot  argue  against  matter  of  fact,'*  said  Wesley  in  an- 
other place. 20 

Wesley's  youth  is  a history  of  scholarship  and  zealous 
seeking.  Looking  back  over  his  life  from  the  vantage  point 
of  82  years,  Wesley  recalled; 

The  strongest  impression  I had  till  I was 

three  or  four- and- twenty  was,  Inter  sylvas 


18.  Cf.  sermon  "Salvation  by  Faith,"  II,  19;  JRM,  III,  74. 

19.  JKN,  III,  213. 

20.  LOW,  VII,  574. 
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Academi  guaerere  verum;  (Among  academic  shades 
to  search  for  truth. ) ^1 

He  never  relaxed  his  search.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered 
Christ  Church  at  Oxford  where  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  1724  at  the  age  of  21.  In  March  1726  he  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  and  eight  months  later  "he  was  appointed 
Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classes."22  Just  before 
Wesley  took  his  master’s  degree  in  February,  1727,  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  that  after  he  received  the  degree  he  would  "be 
less  interrupted  by  business  not  of  /his/  own  choosing. "23 
This  was  a cheerful  prospect  inasmuch  as  it  would  leave  him 
free  for  more  projects  of  study  and  research.  The  letter  con- 
tinued: 

I have  drawn  up  for  myself  a scheme  of  studies, 
from  which  I do  not  intend,  for  some  years  at 
least,  to  vary. 

Wesley's  study  was  not  in  the  manner  of  an  encyclopedist 
hunting  for  obscure  facts;  there  were  some  phases  of  know- 
ledge which  he  felt  were  unnecessary  to  learn.  In  the  same 
letter  he  said  that  he  had  come  over  to  his  mother’s  opinion 
"that  there  are  many  truths  it  is  not  worth  to  know."  At 
first  glance,  it  may  appear  that  Wesley  was  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  complete  truth  after  all;  but  his  attitude  made 
good  sense.  A philosopher  is  interested  in  the  whole  of 
truth  and  experience,  and  he  will  despise  no  facts;  but  basi- 

21.  Art. (1785),  415. 

22.  Southey,  LW,  I,  30. 

23.  LLT,  VI,  589. 
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cally,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  thinker  whether  or 
not  he  knows  the  number  of  hairs  on  the  flipper  of  a seal  in 
Baffin  Bay.  All  scholars  must  be  specialists,  or  at  least 
eclectic,  since  one  man  cannot  know  all  there  is  to  know. 

His  wisdom  is  revealed  by  what  he  omits  as  well  as  what  he 
chooses.  Wesley  very  early  decided  to  ±,ut  the  most  emphasis 
where  it  would  yield  the  greatest  returns  in  mental  satisfac- 
tion and  enriched  experience.  Where  his  emphasis  lay  is  in- 
dicated by  his  study  schedule,  the  one  from  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  vary  "for  some  years  at  least." 

Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were  alloted  for  the 
classics;  Wednesdays,  to  logic  and  ethics; 

Thursdays  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  Fridays  to 
metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy;  Saturdays 
to  oratory  and  poetry,  but  chiefly  to  compo- 
sition in  these  arts;  and  the  Sabbath,  to 

divinity. 24 

In  some  sense  Wesley  was  a "lone  wolf"  in  his  search  for 
truth.  He  was  a student  at  the  greatest  university  in  the 
world,  and  soon  imbibed  the  intellectual  spirit  of  Oxford's 
ancient  classrooms  and  ivy-covered  halls  now  sacred  with 
nearly  600  years  of  history.  But  Wesley  received  little  per- 
sonal encouragement  from  what  he  found  there.  Wesley,  like 
several  other  scholars  who  emerged  from  this  period,  attained 
his  rank  through  his  own  intellectual  drive  and  perseverance. 
F'itchett  is  undoubtedly  a little  severe  in  saying  that 
Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


24.  Southey,  LW,  I,  30 
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tury  was  perhaps  the  most  prosaic  patch  in  the 
whole  drab-coloured  English  landscape;25 


but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  Oxford  during  this  period 
was  notoriously  lax  in  her  educational  standards  and  univer- 
sity rules. 

The  professors  drew  salaries  for  lectures  they 
never  gave;  the  students  bought  dispensations 
for  absence  from  lectures  which  were  never  de- 
livered, and  took  oaths  to  obey  laws  which  they 
never  so  much  as  read.2® 

Wesley1 s attitude  to  these  serious  defects  was  dramati- 
cally illustrated  nearly  twenty  years  later  by  his  sermon  at 
St.  Mary’s  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  1744.  As  a Fellow  and 
a Master,  he  was  required  by  law  to  preach  at  least  once 
every  three  years  or  sacrifice  his  Fellowship.  Possibly  he 
never  would  have  been  asked  to  preach  if  law  had  not  required 
it. 2^  Wesley's  record  of  the  occasion  in  his  Journal  is  a 
masterpiece  of  understatement  considering  the  results. 

Friday  24.  (St.  Bartholomew's  day.)  I preached, 

I suppose  the  last  time  at  St.  Mary's.  Be  it 
so.  I am  now  clear  of  the  blood  of r these  men. 

I have  fully  delivered  my  own  soul.28 

Wesley’s  supposition  was  right:  it  was  the  last  time. 

Oxford  was  startled  and  embarrassed,  and  never  again  asked 
the  brilliant  Fellow  to  speak.  Thirty-seven  years  later,29 


25.  Fitchett,  WHO,  45,  46. 

26.  Fitchett,  WHC,  46. 

27.  Cf.  Cell,  RJW,  38. 

28.  JRN,  III,  319. 

29.  Cell  says  "twenty  seven  years,"  RJW,  39,  but  the  article 
in  which  Wesley  recorded  the  event  was  published  in  1781. 
It  is  37  years  from  1744-1781. 
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Wesley  reported  that  he  was 

hindered  from  preaching. .. in  a kind  of  honour- 
able manner;  it  being  determined,  that,  when 
my  next  turn  to  preach  came,  they  would  pay 
another  person  to  preach  for  me.  And  so  they 
did  twice  or  thrice,  even  to  the  time  that  I 
resigned  my  fellowship. 30 

It  is  interesting  that  although  Wesley  was  being  reimbursed 
for  his  Fellowship,  the  University  preferred  to  pay  another 
fee  rather  than  hear  Wesley  again.  There  was  an  uneasy  con- 
science somewhere.  Cell  devotes  a whole  chapter  to  "The  Last 
Oxford  Sermon"  in  his  illuminating  interpre tation  of  Wesley’s 
thought.5-1- 

But  what  was  it  that  so  offended  the  "audience  of  pro- 
fessors, fellows,  heads  of  colleges,  and  students, "32  and 
caused  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  to  send  for  Wes- 
ley’ s notes?33  The  answer  lay  simply  in  Wesley’s  stinging 
indictment  of  Oxford’ s laxity  in  things  intellectual  and 
moral, 34  Someone  had  to  speak  out;  truth  was  fallen  in  the 
street,  and  she  had  to  be  lifted  up.  Wesley  took  this  tre- 
mendous but  delicate  task  on  himself,  and  whether  or  not  his 
condemnation  of  the  University  was  too  general,  or  whether 
or  not  his  wisdom  was  justified  in  such  a course,  one  thing 
was  paramount:  Wesley  felt  absolutely  bound  to  speak  what  he 

30.  Art.(l781)2,  354. 

31.  Cell,  RJW,  38-71. 

32.  Fitchett,  WHC,  46. 

33.  JKN,  III,  319. 

34.  Cf.  also  III,  175,  391. 
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thought  was  truth.  Neither  his  motives  nor  his  sincerity  can 
be  doubted. 

All  through  Lesley’s  life,  whatever  the  occasion, 
whether  on  the  amount  of  sleep  a man  should  have35  or  the 
policies  of  Oxford  University,  Wesley  unburdened  his  mind. 

He  did  not  speak  just  to  be  heard,  or  to  satisfy  an  irre- 
pressible ego;  he  felt  it  was  his  auty  to  reprove  error  and 
contend  for  truth.  After  reading  Jacob  Eehmen’ s "Mysterium 
Magnum"  he  was  so  incensed  at  its  folly  that  he  said,  "I  can 
and  must  say  thus  much; " whereupon  he  proceeded  to  criticize 
it. 36  with  him  the  defence  of  the  truth  was  always  a "must." 
Truth  and  righteousness  were  the  driving  passion  of  his  soul. 
Values  being  the  most  important  things  in  the  world  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  truth  disparaged,  beauty  degraded,  or  good- 
ness compromised. 

This  is  not  to  make  Wesley  a dogmatist.  He  was  certain 
of  his  convictions  and  upheld  them  with  the  rigor  of  a philos- 
opher. What  is  the  value  of  any  conviction  not  worth  defend- 
ing? But  Wesley  was  still  tractable  in  spirit  and  amenable 
to  suggestion,  willing  to  amend  ideas  not  in  harmony  with 
common  sense  and  experience.  On  matters  where  truth  was  not 
impaired  by  personal  opinion,  then  "think,  and  let  think"  was 

his  motto. 37 


35.  LHT,  VII,  6. 

36.  JRN,  III,  255 

37.  LHT , VII,  304 
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Every  wise  man... will  allow  others  the  same 
liberty  of  thinking,  which  he  desires  they 
should  allow  him;  and  will  no  more  insist  on 
their  embracing  his  opinions,  than  he  would 
have  them  to  insist  on  his  embracing  theirs. 38 

This  quotation  i3  from  his  sermon  "Catholic  Spirit,"  a re- 
markable statement  of  religious  and  intellectual  tolerance. 

The  same  breadth  of  view  is  seen  in  two  other  printed  ser- 
mons, "A  Caution  Against  Bigotry "39  and  "The  More  Excellent 
Way."40  In  Wesley  strong  conviction  plus  open-mindedness 
were  admirably  blended  into  the  true  scholarly  spirit. 

Although  Wesley  did  live  pretty  much  the  life  of  the  her- 
mit, at  least  during  his  early  years  at  Oxford,  the  great  Uni- 
versity left  "its  ineffaceable  mark. 1,41  When  he  first  went 
he  said  it  was  his  "full  resolve  to  live  and  die  there,"  and 
after  nearly  two  years’  absence  while  sojourning  in  America, 
he  returned  "more  than  ever  determined  to  lay  /hijs7  bones  at 
Oxford. "42  Only  the  divine  "call"  to  a great  preaching  en- 
terprise made  him  depart  from  her  venerable  halls;  but  he 
never  forgot  her.  Every  occasion  which  brought  him  anywhere 
near  Oxford  town, the  University  was  included  in  his  schedule. 

A touch  of  nostalgia  clung  to  Wesley’ s remarks  when  he  re- 
ported a visit  made  fifty  years  after  first  leaving. 

returning  to  Oxford,  I once  more  surveyed  many 
of  the  gardens  and  delightful  walks.  What  is 


38.  SLR,  I,  348. 

39.  SLR,  I,  337. 

40.  SLR,  II,  266. 

41.  Fitchett,  WHC , 47. 

42.  Art. (1785),  415. 
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wanting  but  the  love  of  God,  to  make  this  place 
an  earthly  paradise?4^ 

This  was  the  nearest  that  Wesley  ever  came  to  being  senti- 
mental. 

Wesley's  education  did  not  stop  with  Oxford.  As  an  un- 
dergraduate he  could  speak  freely  in  Greek  and  Latin.  While 
in  America  he  "began  learning  Spanish  in  order  to  converse 
with  /hi _§7  Jewish  parishioners."44  He  already  knew  French, 
German,  and  Italian  well  enough  to  conduct  religious  services 
in  these  languages. 4S  He  had  a working  knowledge  of  Arabic, 

and  was  so  fluent  in  Hebrew  that  he  could  state  just  as  a 

/ 

matter  of  course  that  he  spent  part  of  a week  "in  writing  a 
'Hebrew  Grammar.’ "4^  He  also  wrote  short  English,  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  grammars,  all  of  which  are  included  in  his 
collected  works. 4? 

So  intense  was  his  desire  to  know  all  that  the  greatest 
men  had  thought  and  said,  that  We  si ey  and  books  never  parted 
company.  There  was  always  a new  book  in  his  saddle-bag.  He 
not  only  urged  his  preachers  to  read,  but  he  insisted  that 
they  be  informed.  He  felt  that  every  preacher  should  have, 
besides  gifts,  readiness  of  thought  and  common  sense,  a know- 
ledge of  original  tongues,  history,  ancient  customs,  geogra- 

43.  JKN,  IV,  626. 

44.  JKN,  III,  35. 

45.  JRH,  III,  44,  45. 

46.  JRN,  III,  509. 

47.  MISC,  VII,  630-745. 
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phy,  science,  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  all  the 
early  Church  Fathers,  society  in  general,  meaning  the  way  hu- 
| man  beings  live,  and  of  course  intimate  knowledge  of  the 

Scriptures.48 

Wesley  did  not  preach  what  he  refused  to  practise.  At 
the  risk  of  including  a too  extended  quotation  the  following 
paragraph,  extracted  from  a partial  analysis  of  himself,  in- 
dicates the  heart  of  his  attitude  to  the  pursuit  of  learning. 
The  quotation  is  abbreviated  as  far  as  possible  without  hurt- 
ing the  sense: 

Am  I a tolerable  master  of  the  sciences?  Have  I 
gone  through  the  very  gate  of  them,  logic?  If 
not,  I am  not  likely  to  go  much  farther,  when  I 
stumble  at  the  threshold.  Do  I understand  it  so 
as  to  be  ever  the  better  for  it?  to  have  it  al- 
ways ready  for  use;  so  as  to  apply  every  rule  of 
it,  when  occasion  is,  almost  as  naturally  as  I 
turn  my  hand?... Do  I understand  metaphysics;  if 
not  the  depths  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  subtleties 
of  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  yet  the  first  rudiments, 
the  general  principles,  of  that  useful  science? 

Have  I conquered  so  much  of  it,  as  to  clear  my 
apprehension  and  range  my  ideas  under  proper 
heads;  so  much  as  enables  me  to  read  with  ease 
and  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  Dr.  Henry 
Moore’s  Works,  Malebranche’ s ’Search  after 
Truth,’  and  Dr.  Clarke's  ' Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God?' 

Do  I understand  natural  philosophy?  If  I 
have  not  gone  deep  therein,  have  I digested  the 
general  grounds  of  it?  Have  I mastered  Grave- 
sande,  Keill,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Frincipia,  with 
his  'Theory  of  Light  and  Colours?’  In  order 
thereto  have  I laid  in  some  stock  of  mathemati- 
k cal  knowledge?  Am  I master  of  the  mathematical 

* A B C of  Euclid's  Elements?  If  I have  not  gone 

thus  far,  if  I am  such  a novice  still,  what  have 


48.  Art. (1756),  217-231 
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I been  about  ever  since  I came  from  school?49 
The  last  stinging  sentence  illustrates  the  claim  above 
that  Wesley’s  education  did  not  stop  with  Oxford.  He  never 
left  the  road  that  led  to  truth;  not  once  did  he  refuse  to 
face  a fact,  even  if  it  cut  across  his  cherished  theology. 

He  was  a zealous  seeker  and  above  all,  a happy  finder  of  a 
deeper  insight  into  truth  than  is  given  most  men.  When  he 
was  about  to  die  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had  found. 

"How  necessary  it  is  for  every  one  to  be  on  the  right  founda- 
tion," he  said. 50 

3.  Influence  of  heligious  Philosophers 
In  relating  the  influences  which  contributed  to  his 
spiritual  awakening,  Wesley  gave  prominent  place  to  a trium- 
virate of  writers,  viz.,  Bishop  Taylor,  Thomas  a Kempis,  and 
William  Law. 51  The  significance  of  the  former  two  is  pri- 
marily religious,  hence  will  not  be  treated  here.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  the  famous  mystic,  William  Law,  1686-1761, 
but  of  the  three,  Law  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  properly 
called  a religious  philosopher.  One  other  philosopher,  John 
Locke,  will  be  discussed  under  this  section,  even  though  his 
influence  was  not  apparent  until  Wesley’s  later  life.  There 
also  might  be  some  question  as  to  his  classification  as  a 
religious  philosopher,  but  without  doubt  he  helped  to  ground 

49.  Art. (1756),  225. 

50.  Watson,  LJW,  338. 

51.  Art. (1777),  433,  484. 
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Wesley  in  his  religious  and  philosophical  thinking.  Cer- 
tainly  his  contribution  was  more  in  keeping  with  reason  and 
experience . 

i • William  Law.  Lav;  came  into  prominence  when  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  a,llegia,nce  to  the  new  government 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  Eis  action  led  to  his  dis- 
missal from  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge,  and  he  became  a non- 
juror, He  was  a curate  for  awhile  in  London,  then  became  tu- 
tor to  Edward  Gibbon,  father  of  the  historian.  His  religious 
influence  was  extensive,  including,  besides  the  Wesleys,  such 
men  as  "John  Byrom  the  poet,  George  Cheyne  the  physician  and 
Archibald  Hutchinson,  K. 

Law  was  famous  for  his  controversial  ability.  His  Case 
of  Be a son  (1732) 

in  answer  to  Tindal' s Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation  is  to  a great  extent  anticipation  of 
Bishop  Butler's  famous  argument  in  the  Analogy. 

In  this  work  Law  shows  himself  at  least  the  equal 
of  the  ablest  champion  of  Deism. 

His  practical  religious  writings  were  varied  and  able,  in- 
cluding his  A Treatise  of  Christian  perfection  (1726),  and 
Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy  Life  (1728),  two  works 
which  prompted  Soutney  to  say  that  "few  books  have  ever  made 
so  many  religious  enthusiast s"54  as  these  two.  Wesley  was 
doubtless  once  included  in  this  group,  but,  as  pointed  out 

52.  Anon.  Art, (1929),  780. 

53.  Anon.  Art. (1929$,  780. 

54.  Southey,  LW,  I,  41. 
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later,  he  was  happily  emancipated  from  Law* s dominion. 

Law’s  other  outstanding  interest  was  mysticism,  which 
he  espoused  vigorously  after  becoming  an  admirer  of  the  Ger- 
man shoemaker  and  mystic,  Jacob  Behmen, 

Wesley's  first  Journal  reference  to  Lav/  is  under  head- 
ing of  Nov.  21,  1735,  recorded  while  on  his  way  to  America,55 
but  it  was  several  years  before  this,  at  Oxford,  that  he  con- 
tacted Law’s  writings  for  the  first  time.  Writing  to  a 
friend  in  1756  Wesley  aaid: 

In  1727,  I read  Mr.  Law's  'Christian  perfection,' 
and  'Serious  Call,'  and  more  explicitly  resolved 
to  be  all  devoted  to  God,  in  body,  soul  and  spirit.55 

Law  gave  an  emphasis  to  religion  that  stirred  Wesley  to  a new 
evaluation  of  religious  first  principles.  Wesley  could  never 
be  half-hearted  tov/ard  any  project,  whether  debating,  study- 
ing Greek,  reading  the  classics,  or  practising  his  religion; 
hence,  when  he  discovered  that  the  latter  was  far  below  what 
it  might  be,  he  set  about  to  revise  his  thinking  and  prac- 
tise. Taylor  in  1725  and  a Kempis  in  1726  had  already  showed 
him  that  religion  was  more  than  external,  and  now  Law  con- 
vinced him  "of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  being  half  a 
Christian. "57 

So  great  was  the  impact  on  Wesley  that  he  treated  Law 
as  "a  kind  of  oracle"58  and  referred  often  to  him  as  an  au- 

55.  JRN,  III,  15. 

56.  JKN,  IV,  203. 

57.  Art. (1777),  484. 

58.  JRN,  IV,  74. 
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thority.  When  a sick  person  aboard  ship  wanted  instruction 
in  religion  Wesley  "fixed  an  hour  a day  to  read  with  her  in 
Mr.  Law's  Treatise  on  Christian  perfection. "5s  Soon  after 
this  a small  group  in  Frederica,  Georgia,  wanted  help,  and 
again  Wesley  produced  Lav/.  While  still  at  Oxford,  in  1734, 
Wesley  wrote  a letter  to  Law  with  this  opening  sentence:  "I 

must  earnestly  beg  your  immediate  advice,  in  a case  of  great- 
est importance."60  The  "case  of  greatest  importance"  was 
that  of  a young  man  having  spiritual  trouble,  and  Wesley  knew 
no  better  source  for  immediate  counsel  than  the  author  of 
Serious  Call. 

Perhaps  Law's  greatest  influence  was  shown  by  Wesley's 
indulgence,  for  awhile,  in  mysticism.  Wesley  desired  above 
everything  else  to  find  truth,  and  if  mysticism  had  anything 
to  offer  he  wanted  it.  It  is  possible  that  Wesley  was  already 
psychologically  disposed  to  mysticism,  not  only  by  the  type 
of  his  reading,  but  by  his  environment,  so  that  when  Law's 
fascinating  mystical  writings  began  to  appear,  Wesley  was  sus- 
ceptible to  their  charm. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Wesley  began  to  suspect 
his  new  doctrine.  Somehow  it  did  not  accord  with  reason  and 
experience.  It  is  difficult  to  date  his  reaction  to  the 
"mystic  delusion"61  but  it  was  sometime  between  the  letter  of 
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1734  and  another  letter  to  Mr.  Law  on  May  14,  1738.  The  lat- 
ter date  was  the  occasion  for  an  indictment  of  Law’s  whole 
emphasis,  and  a scathing  rebuke  for  his  failure  to  give  Wesley 
the  proper  Christian  instruction. 62 

Wesley  has  been  criticized  for  his  credulity  and  for  the 
ease  with  which  he  seemed  to  pick  up  new  ideas  and  as  easily 
drop  them;  but  if  the  criticism  is  true,  it  applies  only  to 
his  younger  days  when  his  ideas  and  habits  of  thought  were  be- 
ing formed.  Surely  it  is  commendable  to  discard  what  is  shown 
by  experience  to  be  unsatisfactory.  This  was  the  case  with 
mysticism.  Wesley  could  find  nothing  rational  in  it.  He  re- 
belled against  its  "affected  obscurity , "63  calling  Behmen’ s 
mystical  writing  "most  sublime  nonsense;  inimitable  bombast; 
fustian  not  to  be  paralleled."^4 

And  now  an  interesting  fact  appears.  Wesley  broke  with 
Law  on  precisely  the  same  issue  for  which  Law  had  earlier 
criticized  Wesley.  The  issue  was  philosophy.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  anywhere  in  this  paper  to  make  a full-fledged  philoso- 
pher out  of  Wesley,  for  philosophy  was  not  his  vocation--he 
was  an  evangelist;  but  significant  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  was  Wesley’s  appeal  to  reason  and  sound  philosophical 
principles.  The  occasion  of  Wesley’s  dissent  from  Law  was 
mysticism,  but  the  issue  was  logic. 


$ 


62.  LLT , VI,  618,  619 

63.  JRN,  III,  236. 

64.  JKN,  III,  255. 
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here  that  Wesley  found  no  discrepancies  between  reason  and 
properly  interpreted  Scripture;  still  it  was  Scripture  and 
reason.  Reason  was  not  infallible,  nor  did  it  supersede 
faith,  but  it  was  reason  assisted  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  which  enabled  one  "to  understand  what  the  Roly  Scrip- 
tures declare. "65 

Law  had  said  to  Wesley: 

You  would  have  a philosophical  religion;  but 
there  can  be  no  such  thing.  Religion  is  the 
most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world... So  far 
as  you  add  philosophy  to  religion,  just  so  far 
you  spoil  it. 

Peter  Bohler  also  had  pointed  in  condemning  fashion  to 
philosophy  as  the  source  of  Wesley’s  early  religious  diffi- 
culty: 

Mi  frater,  mi  frater,  excoquenda  est  ista  tua 
philosophia.  ’My  brother,  my  brother,  that 
philosophy  of  yours  must  be  purged  away.’ 67 

The  trouble  here  was  not  philosophy  per  se.  it  was  the  kind 

of  philosophy  ( ista)  which  Wesley  held--myst ical  rather  than 

rational. 

By  the  time  that  Wesley  broke  with  Law,  however,  he  had 
a more  rational  philosophy  and  could  repudiate  the  weaker 
type  in  the  name  of  the  stronger.  It  was  in  a long  letter 
to  Law,  written  in  1756,  that  Wesley’s  chief  criticisms  are 
crystallized.  Until  otherwise  specified,  all  the  following 

65.  SLR,  II,  128. 

66.  LRT , V,  670. 

67.  JRN,  III,  61. 
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quotations  are  from  this  letter.68 

1.  The  first  issue  was  over  Law’s  confusion  of  God,  na- 
ture, and  creature . This  sounded  too  much  like  pantheism  for 
Wesley,  who  believed  in  a God  distinct  from  His  creation. 

Is  nature  created,  or  not  created?  It  must  be 
one  or  the  other;  for  there  is  no  medium.  If 
not  created,  is  it  not  God?  If  created,  is  it 
not  a creature?  How  then  can  there  be  three, 

God,  nature,  and  creature;  since  nature  must 
coincide  either  with  God  or  creature? 

2.  Law  said:  "Nature  as  well  as  God  is  antecedent  to 

all  creatures."  This  was  very  ambiguous  to  Wesley's  mind, 
and  presented  the  old  problem  of  dualism  first  raised  by  Man- 
ichaeus.  It  was  impossible  to  Wesley,  and  should  be  to  all 
clear  thinkers,  that  there  could  be  two  eternal  principles. 
"Is  then  nature  God?"  he  asked.  "Or  are  there  two  eternal, 
universal,  infinite  beings?" 

3.  Mr.  Law  was  a sort  of  behaviorist  in  reverse.  The 
latter  would  say  that  the  mind  is  only  the  body  in  action, 
but  the  former  held  that  the  body  was  "solely  the  outward 
manifestation  of  that  which  is  inwardly  in  the  soul."  Wesley 
took  exception  to  this  identity  of  soul  and  body  in  the  fol- 
lowing vigorous  terms: 

Astonishing^  What  a discovery  is  this,  that  a 
body  is  only  a curdled  spirit’,  that  our  bodies 
are  only  the  sum  total  of  our  spiritual  proper- 
ties’. and  that  the  form  of  every  man's  body  is 
only  the  form  of  his  spirit  made  visible \ Does 
the  body  then  grow  out  of  the  spirit,  as  the 


68.  LB.T , V,  669 
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hair  and  nails  grow  out  of  the  body;  and  this 
in  consequence  of  the  'powers  of  nature,'  dis- 
tinct from  the  power  and  will  of  God? 

4.  "Nothing  can  rise  higher  than  its  first  created  na- 
ture," said  Lav/.  "Do  you  think  it  possible,"  he  asked,  "for 
an  ox  to  be  changed  into  a rational  philosopher?"  Wesley  did 
not  try  to  answer  whether  or  not  God  would  want  to  change  an 
ox  into  a philosopher,  but  he  made  it  certain  that  God  could 
if  he  so  desired.  "Poor  omnipotence  which  cannot  do  this’." 
With  God  behind  the  process,  Wesley  was  sure  that  things 
could  rise  higher  than  their  first  created  state. 

5.  Wesley  was  particularly  incenseu  with  Law  for  pro- 
posing the  following  in  order  to  find  out  if  one  had  faith: 

Hetire  from  all  conversation  only  for  a month. 

Neither  write,  nor  r~ad,  nor  debate  any  thing  with 
yourself.  Stop  all  the  former  workings  of  your 
heart  and  mind,  and  stand  all  this  month  in  prayer 
to  God. 

This  was  the  lowest  idiocyl  If  one  with  heart  and  mind  open 
could  not  find  faith,  how  find  it  with  all  the  avenues  of 
reason  closed?  Wesley  denounced  this  bit  of  imbecility  both 
from  Scripture  and  common  sense.  We  si ey  suggested  that  such 
an  experiment  would  give  opportunity  for  Satan  to  work  in  him 
"a  strong  delusion,"  and  added  that  "they  who  stop  the  work- 
ings of  their  reason,  lie  the  more  open  to  the  workings  of 
their  imagination. " 

Wesley's  disavowal  of  Law’s  religious  philosophy  was 
complete.  He  was  reluctant  to  spend  so  much  time  in  pointing 
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out  Law’s  error,  but  he  felt  it  was  his  duty. 

I could  not  have  borne  to  spend  so  many  words 
on  so  egregious  trifles,  but  that  they  are 
mischievous  trifles:- 

Hae  nu&ae  seria  ducent 
In  mala. 

(These  trifles  will  lead  to  serious 
mischief. ) 

This  is  dreadfully  apparent  in  your  case, 

(I  would  not  speak,  but  that  I dare  not  re- 
frain,) whom,  notwithstanding  your  uncommon 
abilities,  they  have  led  astray  in  things  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Bad  philosophy  has, 
by  insensible  degrees,  paved  the  way  for  bad 
divinity. 

Law  had  denounced  Wesley's  "philosophical  religion,"  but, 
paradoxically , Law  himself  was  wrecked  by  the  "bad  philoso- 
phy" from  which  Wesley  escaped.  In  closing  his  letter,  Wes- 
ley appealed  to  Law 

to  renounce,  despise,  abhor  all  the  high-flown 
bombast,  all  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  the 
mystics. 

Lest  any  reader  feel  that  Wesley  was  too  vehement  in  his 
denunciation  of  Law  and  mysticism,  the  following  passage  is 
offered  for  fair  appraisal.  It  is  from  Behmen’ s explanation 
of  the  words  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  "Gieb  uns  unser  taglich 
brodt  heute." 

Gieb : There  the  will  sticketh  in  the  heart,  and 

presses  outward,  and  the  mouth  cs,tches  it. 

l)ns:  With  this  syllable  the  soul  desires  food 

for  all  its  fellow  members. 

Un:  With  this  syllable  the  soul  goes  into  the 

internal  wisdom,  wherein,  before  the  creation  in 
the  seed,  it  was  discerned  in  the  eternal  will. 

Ser : With  this  syllable  it  takes  the  original 
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of  nature  in  the  will,  where  one  form  in  the 
original  penetrates,  fills,  and  preserves  the 
other.  And  that  is  the  bond  of  the  soul, 
whereby  it  eternally  subsists.  And  that  the 
will  of  the  soul  desires;  else  it  would  be 
dissolved. 

Tag : With  this  syllable  the  heavenly  number  is 

understood,  as  wherein  the  Spirit  of  the  cross 
in  the  holy  matrix  comprehends  the  genitive  in 
the  multiplication,  etc.6* 

Surely  any  scholar  would  join  with  Wesley  in  saying, 

Shame  to  human  under standing , that  any  man 
should  fall  in  love  with  such  stark,  staring 
nonsense  as  thisi70 

ii.  John  Locke..  In  looking  for  "the  middle  way  between 
the  extremes  of  complete  rationalism  and  irrationalism,  Wesley 
found  a partial  answer  in  Jonn  Locke.  Wesley  stated  the  prob- 
lem in  his  sermon  "The  Case  of  Reason  Impartially  Consid- 
ered, "71  where  he  declaimed  both  against  those  who  thought 
reason  alone  was  the  answer  to  everything  and  those  who  could 
only  "despise  and  vilify  reason."  It  was  difficult,  it  seemed, 
for  people  to  avoid  extremes.  "So  much  easier  it  is  to  run 
from  east  to  west,  than  to  stop  at  the  middle  point. "72 

Without  entering  here  into  all  of  Wesley’s  "impartial" 
considerations  for  and  against  reason,  the  significance  for 
this  section  is  that  Locke  provided  an  escape  between  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma. 


69.  Art.ln.d.)1,  704. 

70.  Art. (1780),  700. 

71.  SLR,  II,  126. 

72.  SLR,  II,  126. 
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Is  there,  then,  no  medium  between  these  extremes; 
undervaluing  and  overvaluing  reason?  Certainly 
there  is.  But  who  is  there  to  point  it  out?-- 
to  mark  down  the  middle  way?  That  great  master 
of  reason,  Mr.  Locke,  has  done  something  of  the 
kind,  something  applicable  to  it  in  one  chapter 
of  his  essay  concerning  human  understanding. 73 

But  Locke  did  not  fully  "come  home  to  the  point"  as  Wesley 
thought,  neither  did  "the  good  and  great  Dr.  Watts;"  hence 
it  was  "to  supply  this  grand  defect,"  that  Wesley  himself  in 
his  sermon  undertook  to  show  what  reason  could  and  could  not 
do.  The  scholar's  appetite  is  whetted  by  Wesley’s  claim  that 
Locke  missed  the  point,  for  immediately  he  wants  to  see 
wherein  the  two  great  men  differed.  If  Wesley  had  not  made 
a habit  of  recording  his  reaction  to  nearly  everything  he 
read,  then  intellectual  curiosity  would  never  have  been  satis 
fied;  but  true  to  his  custom,  Wesley  took  time  out  from  his 
busy  life  to  criticize  Locke  in  an  article  entitled  "Remarks 
Upon  Mr.  Locke's  'Assay  on  Human  Understanding. ' "74  In  this 
article  Wesley  revealed  his  typical  frankness  and  intellec- 
tual honesty,  sparing  neither  commendation  nor  reproof.  The 
opening  paragraph  reflects  a fine  philosophical  spirit,  de- 
spite his  censure  of  Baron  Montesquieu  (probably  justified), 
and  suggests  the  influence  which  Dr.  Locke  had  on  Wesley's 
own  thinking. 

For  some  days  I have  employed  myself  on  the  road 
in  reading  Mr.  Locke's  'Assay  on  Human  Understand- 


73.  SLR,  II,  127. 

74.  Art. (1781)1,  445-451. 
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ing:'  and  I do  not  now  wonder  at  its  having  gone 
through  so  many  editions  in  so  short  a time.  For 
what  comparison  is  there  between  this  deep,  solid, 
weighty  treatise,  and  the  lively,  glittering  tri- 
fle of  Baron  Montesquieu?  As  much  as  between  tin- 
sel and  gold;  between  glass  beads  and  diamonds, 

A deep  fear  of  God,  and  reverence  for  his  word, 
are  discernible  throughout  the  whole:  and  though 

there  are  some  mistakes,  yet  these  are  abundantly 
compensated  by  many  curious  and  useful  reflections. 

I think  therefore,  a little  time  will  be  well  em- 
ployed in  pointing  out  those  little  mistakes,  and 
in  extracting  some  of  the  most  useful  passages  of 
that  excellent  treatise.75 

Wesley’s  commentary  touched  all  the  main  points  of  Locke’s 
argument.  Following  are  some  of  the  most  significant: 

1.  The  cardinal  thesis  of  the  Lssay  asserted  that  there 
were  "no  innate  principles  in  the  mind,"75  and  with  this  as- 
sertion Wesley  agreed.  Locke  felt  that  general  assent,  the 
one  great  argument  for  innate  principles,  had 

this  misfortune  in  it,  that  if  it  were  true  in 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain  truths 
wherein  all  mankind  agreed,  it  would  not  prove 
them  innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other  way  shown, 
how  men  may  come  to  that  universal  agreement  in 
the  things  they  do  consent  in;  which  I presume 
may  be  done.77 

Locke  illustrated  by  supposing  that  no  ideas  were  more  likely 

to  be  innate  than  the  logical  principles  "whatsoever  is,  is" 

and  "it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 

be,"  but  these  too  were  open  to  question. 

I take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions 
are  so  far  from  having  an  universal  assent  that 


75.  Art. (1781)1,  445. 

76.  Locke,  LCHU,  370. 

77.  Locke,  LCHU,  371. 
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there  are  a great  part  of  mankind  to  whom  they 
are  not  so  much  as  known, 

Locke  believed  that  mind  could  get  abstract  truth  only  by 

"particular  ideas"  which  came  in  through  the  senses.  The  mind 

was  an  "empty  cabinet"  which  had  to  be  furnished. 

Wesley  felt  that  Locke's  position  was  "abundantly  proved, 

and  cleared  from  all  objections  that  have  any  shadow  of 

strength."79  Wesley  further  showed  true  insight  into  the 

structure  of  Locke’s  reasoning  by  rightly  observing  that 

it  was  highly  needful  to  prove  the  point  at 
large,  as  all  that  follows  rests  on  this  foun- 
dation.^ 

2.  Wesley  endorsed  Locke’s  use  of  "the  word  idea  for 
’whatever  is  the  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking, ' "81  but  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  his  identity  of  the  self  with  conscious- 
ness. Locke  said: 


Self  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing. . .which 
is  sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  so  is  con- 
cerned for  itself,  as  far  as  that  conscious- 
ness extends.  ^ 


The  following  statement  is  even  more  explicit: 


Nothing  but  consciousness  can  unite  remote  exis- 
tences into  the  same  person;  the  identity  of 
substance  will  not  do  it.  Eor,  whatever  sub- 
stance there  is,  however  frame d^  v/ithout  con- 
sciousness there  is  no  person. ^ /Italics  added^ 


78.  Locke,  ECHU,  371. 

79.  Art. (1781)1,  445. 

80.  Art.(l78l)1,  445. 

81.  Art. (1781)1,  446. 

82.  Locke,  ECHU,  414. 

83.  Locke,  ECHU,  414. 
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Wesley  replied: 


According  to  the  foregoing  account  it  is  evi- 
dent, Mr.  Locke  thinks,  'consciousness  makes 
personal  identity;'  that  is,  knowing  I am  the 
same  person,  makes  me  the  same  person.  Was 
ever  a more  palpable  absurdity?  Does  knowing 
I exist,  make  me  exist?  No:  I am  before  I 

know  I am;  and  I am  the  same,  before  I can 
possibly  know  I am  the  same.  Observe,  before 
here  refers  to  the  order  of  thinking,  not  to 
the  order  of  time.84 

Wesley’s  theory  of  the  self  was  clearly  determined  by 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a soul  apart  from  the  con- 
sciousness. His  proolem,  as  for  others  who  think  seriously 
on  the  question,  was  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  existence  whether  there  was  consciousness  or  not. 
Consciousness  is  a fleeting  thing:  a man  sleeps  fitfully, 

sometimes  dreaming,  sometimes  "dead  to  the  world;"  he  awrakes, 
goes  to  work  and  gets  hit  on  the  head  ana  is  "out"  for  an 
hour;  he  revives  and  remembers  the  falling  timber,  then  he 
sinks  into  a coma.  Does  the  self  come  and  go  with  these  vary 
ing  levels  of  consciousness?  Is  there  no  identifying  agent 
persist ing  through  them  all?  Wesley  felt  that  self  identity 
was  more  stable  than  a state  of  awareness. 

If  there  be  no  personal  identity  without  conscious- 
ness, then  Cato  is  not  the  same  person  he  was  at 
two  months  old;  for  he  has  no  consciousness  at  all 
of  what  he  was  then.  Nay,  I have  no  more  con- 
sciousness of  what  I was  or  did  at  two  years  old, 
than  of  what  Julius  Caesar  did.  But  am  I not  the 
same  person  I was  then?88 


84.  Art. (1781)1,  447 

85.  Art. (1781)1,  448 
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Wesley  followed  the  logic  of  his  disagreement  to  its 
ultimate  implication. 

If  consciousness  ceasing,  identity  ceases,  a 
draught  of  Lethe  would  change  a man  into  an- 
other person.  Yea,  or  if  a fever  wiped  what 
was  past  out  of  the  memory,  he  would  not  be 

the  same  person. 

This  is  precisely  the  possibility  which  Locke  would  allow  in 

his  view  of  the  self.  A contemporary  philosopher,  Dr.  E.  S. 

Brightman,  shares  the  same  position  in  the  following  words: 

Self  psychology  may  well  recognize  that  there 
are  or  may  be  other  streams  of  consciousness 
than  that  of  the  normal  self,  connected  with 
one  human  organ ism. 8' 

Brightman  holds  along  writh  Locke  that  there  must  be  conscious- 
ness before  there  can  be  a self.  To  be  unconscious  is  the 
equivalence  of  non-existence .88  Brightman  has  a solution, 
however,  to  the  problem  of  continuity  in  the  time-transcending 
power  of  the  self.  Consciousness  may  lapse,  reappear,  but  the 
self  today  remembers  that  it  was  the  same  self  yesterday  of 
last  year,  even  though  there  had  been  “chasms  of  intervening 
unconsciousness. "89 

The  implications  of  Wesley' s thought  suggest  that  he 
might  have  agreed  with  the  idea  of  a time- transce nding  self, 
since  his  chief  problem  was  continuity  and  the  latter  seems 
to  be  adequately  cared  for  in  Brightman’ s view. 

86.  Art. (1781)1,  448. 

87.  Brightman,  ITP,  200. 

88.  Brightman,  ITP,  196. 

89.  Brightman,  ITP,  192. 
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3.  Being  a keen  logician  with  a scholarly  predisposition 
toward  the  founder  of  formal  logic,  Wesley  was  disturbed  by 
Locke’s  disrespect  for  Aristotle.  Wesley  thought  the  latter 
half  of  Locke’s  Assay  was  "by  no  means  equal  the  first"90  for 
precisely  that  reason. 

The  more  I considered  it,  the  more  convinced  I 
was  that  his  grand  design  was  (vain  design’)  to 
drive  Aristotle’s  logic  out  of  the  world,  which 
he  hated  cordially,  but  never  understood:  I sup- 

pose, because  he  had  an  unskilful  master,  and 
read  bad  books  upon  the  subject. 91 

Wesley  took  Locke  to  task  not  only  for  his  abuse  of  logic 

but  for  his  lack  of  clear  def inition--a  failure  which  Wesley 

particularly  abhorred.  Somewhere  in  the  Assay  Wesley  ran  into 

a very  obscure  passage  and  made  the  comment, 

I wish  he  had  understood  the  three  rules  of  defi- 
nition, and  he  would  have  wrote  far  more  intelli- 
gently than  he  did.92 

A little  later  Wesley  questioned  his  use  of  a word  and  asked: 
"What  does  that  term  mean?  I doubt  he  had  no  clear  idea  of 
this. "93  Again  Wesley  quoted  Locke  as  saying  that  "logic  has 
much  contributed  to  the  obscurity  of  language."  Wesley’s  re- 
ply is  worth  printing  in  its  entirety: 

The  abuse  of  logic  has;  but  tne  true  use  of  it 
is  the  noblest  means  under  heaven  to  prevent  or 
cure  the  obscurity  of  language.  To  divide  sim- 
ple terms  according  to  the  logical  rules  of  di- 
vision, and  then  to  define  each  member  of  the 
division  according  to  the  three  rules  of  defi- 


90.  Artemi)1,  448. 

91.  Art. ( 1781) 1 , 448. 

92.  Art. (1781)1,  449. 

93.  Art. ( 1781)1,  449  # 
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nit ion,  does  all  that  human  art  can  do  in 
order  to  our  having  a clea,r  and  distinct  idea 
of  every  word  we  use.  Had  Mr.  Locke  done 
this,  what  abundance  of  obscurity  and  confu- 
sion would  have  been  prevented'. 9^ 

Wesley's  plea  that  every  word  be  accompanied  by  "a  clear  and 

distinct  idea"  was  sage  advice  and  resembles  Spinoza's 

classic  statement  that  "ideas  which  are  clear  and  distinct 

can  never  be  false. "95 

The  heart  of  Wesley's  appraisal  of  Locke  is  found  in 
the  three  major  points  already  dealt  with,  viz.,  Locke's  de- 
nial of  "innate  principles  in  the  mind,"  his  identity  of  con- 
sciousness with  person,  and  his  "abuse  of  logic."  The  fol- 
lowing points  contribute  to  the  general  picture,  but  because 
they  are  less  important  will  be  mentioned  only  briefly. 

4.  Locke  had  a chapter  on  "Maxims"96  and  another  on  "Tri 
fling  Propositions. "97  Wesley  thought  these  were  "very  true 
and  very  useless, "98  He  also  referred  to  the  chapter  "Of  the 
Degrees  of  Assent"99  as  being  "quite  unsat isfactory. "100 

5.  In  the  chapter  on  "Reason, " Locke  had  asked,  "What 
need  is  there  of  reason?"  His  own  partial  answer  was  that  it 
is 

assisting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  facul- 

94.  Art. (1781)1,  450. 

95.  Spinoza,  OIU,  22. 

96.  Locke,  LCHU,  457. 

97.  Locke,  ECHU,  459. 

98.  Art . ( 1781 ) ^ , 450. 

99.  Locke,  ECHO,  467. 

100.  Art. ( 1781 ) 1 , 450. 
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ties,  and  indeed  contains  two  of  them,  viz., 
sagacity  and  illation. 1°1 

Wesley’s  criticism  was  in  his  typical  straightforward  manner: 

What  a jumble  of  ideas’. ..  .No  mortal  ever  found 
this  out  before.  By  illation,  I suppose  he 
means,  the  inferring  one  thing  from  another. 

Why,  then,  can  he  not  say  plainly,  like  other 
men,  ’The  mind  has  three  operations simple 
apprehension,  judgment,  and  discourse? ’ 1°* 

Wesley  ended  his  "Remarks"  with  a paragraph  advocating  the 
use  of  the  Essay  by  young  students,  and  having  given  " a care- 
ful consideration  of  this  v/hole  work"  he  concluded  that 

it  contains  many  excellent  truths,  proposed 
in  a clear  and  strong  manner,  by  a great 
master  both  of  reasoning  and  language. 103 

The  significance  which  Wesley  really  attached  to  Locke 
can  be  realized  only  by  a glance  at  the  context  in  which  Wes- 
ley  read  and  criticized  him.  Jive  days  before  his  article  is 
dated  (April  28,  1781),  Wesley  rode  over  fifty  miles  on  a 
horse,  preaching  that  same  evening  in  Brecknock.  No  account 
is  given  of  the  24th,  but  by  the  25th  he  had  traveled  to  Car- 
marthen and  delivered  a sermon  on  his  arrival.  The  next  day 
he  rode  to  Pembroke  and  "in  the  evening  preached  in  the  Town 
Hall."  On  the  27th,  the  day  before  his  article,  he  rode  out 
to  Jefferson,  a distance  of  seven  miles,  preached  to  a "large 
congregation  of  honest  colliers,"  and  then  hurried  back  to 
Pembroke  to  speak  again  in  the  Town  Hall.  After  that  service 


101.  Locke,  ECHU,  469. 

102.  Art. (1781)1,  451. 

103.  Art. ( 1781) 1 , 451. 
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he  “met  the  society."  On  the  28th  there  was  a pause  from  the 
rush,  but  he  met  the  society  again  in  the  evening.^04  No w it 
was  amidst  this  tiring  schedule  that  Wesley  found  time  to 
read  the  whole  of  Locke's  kssay,  ana  to  write  a critique  upon 
it.  Wesley  did  not  spend  time  on  projects  he  thought  unim- 
portant! Wesley  was  then  seventy-eight  years  old  and  still 
retained  his  youthful  interest  in  all  things  philosophical. 

104.  JRN,  IV,  542. 
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II.  THL  LOGICIAN 


1.  Instructor  in  Logic 

Wesley  wrote  an  article  in  1781  entitled  "Thoughts  Upon 
Baron  Montesquieu’s  'Spirit  of  Laws,'"^  in  which  he  both 
promised  and  censured  the  famous  Baron  who  had  many  talents; 
"but  two  he  wanted, --religion  and  logic."  If  religion  were 
more  important  than  logic,  as  Wesley  would  certainly  say,  the 
logic  was  necessary  to  give  religion  coherence.  Keligion  was 
the  content,  but  the  form  had  to  be  rational. 

His  first  criticism  of  many  writers,  religious  and  secu- 
lar, was  that  their  material  was  presented  in  an  illogical 
manner. 

Wesley's  definition  of  logic  was  itself  typical  of  his 
logical  acuteness.  "What  is  this,"  he  asked,  "but  the  art  of 
good  sense? "2  He  thought  it  should  be  basic  in  any  curricu- 
lum of  study,  whether  divinity  or  science,  for  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  "apprehending  things  clearly,  judging 
truly,  and  reasoning  conclusive ly. "3  How  could  a man  get 
along  without  it? 

Wesley's  nature  was  logical,  as  evidenced  by  the  pre- 
cision with  which  he  set  about  his  business  and  the  exactness 
of  his  schedule.  It  was  this  precision  that  the  jovial  but 


1.  Art. (1781)3,  418-419 

2.  Art. (1756),  219. 

3.  Art. (1756),  219. 
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nebulous  Samuel  Johnson  could  not  abide.  Wesley  was  "always 
obliged  to  go  at  a certain  hour."4 5  The  same  spirit  was  in 
both  the  famous  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  and  won  for  them 
the  epithet  "Me thodist . "^ 

Wesley's  wealth  of  knowledge  and  keenness  of  mind  were 
already  well  known  at  Lincoln,  where  he  had  been  elected  Nel- 
low  in  the  spring  of  1726. 6 When  his  special  talent  for 
logic  became  evident,  it  was  natural  that  he  be  appointed 
lecturer  in  the  subject.  He  held  this  position  from  November 
of  that  same  year  until  1730,  when  he  became  lecturer  in  phi- 
losophy. 7 8 9 

The  young  logician  had  the  art  of  speedily  seeing  the 
fallacy  in  his  opponent' s arguments,  an  art  that  had  been 
sharpened  by  his  position  as  moderator  in  several  classes. 

Mr.  Maty's  New  He view,  about  which  Wesley  wrote  some  pointed 
remarks, 8 reported  that  Wesley's  "dexterity  in  debate  has  been 
so  long  known  that  it  is  almost  proverbial. "9  Wesley’s  com- 
ment follows: 

It  has  been  my  first  care  for  many  years,  to 
see  that  my  cause  was  good;  and  never,  either 
in  jest  or  earnest,  to  defend  the  wrong  side 
of  a Question.  And.  shame  on  me,  if  I cannot 
defend  the  right,  after  so  much  practise;  and 


4.  Boswell,  LSJ,  752. 

5.  See  Art.  "The  Character  of  a Methodist,"  MISC,  V,  240. 

6.  Telford,  LJW,  42. 

7.  Telford,  LJW,  46. 

8.  Art. (1785),  414-416. 

9.  Art. (1785),  415. 
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after  having  been  so  early  accustomed  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  falsehood,  how  artfully  soever 
they  were  twisted  together. 10 

All  of  Wesley’s  writings,  especially  his  controversial  arti- 
cles, were  characterized  by  a clarity  and  perspicacity  that 
made  his  own  meaning  beyond  ambiguity  and  went  straight  to 
the  irrelevancies  of  his  opponent. 

Yfesley  set  forth  his  chief  ideas  on  the  art  of  reasoning 
in  his  Compendium  of  Logic,  probably  condensed  into  a pam- 
phlet or  booklet  from  his  own  lectures  on  the  subject.  It 
is  a masterpiece  of  brevity,  and  probably  says  as  much  in  its 
twenty  pages  as  some  others  in  a hundred.  Hot  a word  is 
wasted.  It  gets  immediately  into  the  heart  of  the  subject 
without  preface  or  extended  introduction.  Here  is  the  open- 
ing sentence; 

The  operations  of  the  mind  are  three,  1.  Simple 
Apprehension;  2.  Judgment;  3.  Discourse . H 

The  Compendium  first  takes  up  the  use  of  words  and  defini- 
tions. It  next  treats  of  propositions,  the  form  and  matter 
of  syllogisms,  fallacies,  the  method  of  investigating  a sub- 
ject, and  concludes  with  a chapter  on  the  practical  use  of 
logic. 

A glance  at  most  any  of  Wesley’s  writings  will  show  that 
he  not  only  gave  instruction  in  the  subject  but  that  he  used 
it.  Some  of  the  very  practical  suggestions  embodied  in  the 


10.  Art. (1785),  415 

11.  CL,  VII,  609. 
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last  section  of  the  Compendium  are  especially  evident  in  two 
of  Wesley’s  sermons,  "The  Means  of  Grace"12  and  "The  Nature 
of  Enthusiasm." 


% 


2.  Passion  for  Definition  and  Simplicity 
If  Wesley  had  any  criticism  of  philosophy  it  was  for  its 
abstract  terminology.  Many  words,  he  feared,  often  covered 
a lack  of  clear  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  writer;  on  the  other 
hand,  even  if  clear  ideas  were  present,  the  terminology  was 
too  abstruse  for  the  common  reader.  Wesley  liked  Butler’s 
Analogy,  but  he  thought  it  "too  hard  for  most  of  those  for 
whom  it  [was]  chiefly  intended."14 

Words  for  Wesley  were  either  semantic  snares  or  the  con- 
veyors of  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  He  waged  continual  war 
against  the  former,  and  was  the  constant  nemesis  of  all  those 
who  talked  and  wrote  sloppily.  Likewise  he  campaigned  for 
clear  thinking  and  simple,  intelligent  expression.  Part  of 
his  aim  in  issuing  the  Compendium  was  to  instruct  his  minis- 
ters how  to  avoid  terminological  pitfalls. 

We  cannot  express  to  another  what  passes  in  our 
own  mind,  any  otherwise  than  by  words:  it  is 

therefore  by  teaching  us  the  proper  use  of  words 
that  logic  assists  the  mind.1 

Wesley  knew  that  technical  subjects  needed  technical  lan- 
guage, but  what  good  were  words  unless  they  be  clearly  de- 


12.  SER,  I,  135-147. 

13.  SER,  I,  329-337. 

14.  JRN,  IV,  278. 

15.  CL,  609,  610. 
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fined?  With  Wesley,  definition  was  a passion.  Let  words  be 

defined  and  "let  the  definition  be  adequate  to  the  defined," 

he  said.  Furthermore,  let  the  definition  "be  clearer  and 

plainer  than  the  defined. "16 

Wesley  grew  weary  with  writers  who  would  not  clarify 

terms.  He  ran  across  an  essay  on  genius  by  Dr.  Gerard,  and 

because  the  subject  had  been  so  infrequently  treated,  he 

re j oiced. . . to  hear  that  so  eminent  a writer  as  Dr. 
Gerard  had  published  an  essay  on  the  subject.17 

He  had  not  read  far,  however,  before  he  realized  that  the 

very  learned  author  did  not  seem  to  understand 
the  term  at  alls  nor  /did  he  give7  one  proper 
definition  of  it  throughout  the  whole  treatise.  1-8 

A little  later  Wesley  discovered  another  "Essay  on  Original 
Genius"  by  Mr.  Daff,  in  which  he  hoped  "to  find  full  satis- 
faction" where  Dr.  Gerard  had  failed;  but  once  again,  at  the 
very  beginning  where  a definition  should  have  appeared  there 
was  no  mention  of  it.  "Give  me  a definition  of  it,"  Wesley 
exclaimed  impatiently.  "Fray  tell  me  this,  before  you  say 
any  thing  more  about  it."19 

One  of  Wesley’s  "thoughts"  on  Montesquieu’s  "Spirit  of 

Laws"  was  the  following: 

What  does  he  mean  by  ’The  Spirit  of  Laws?'  Af- 
ter reading  the  wnole  book,  I really  do  not 
know.  The  words  give  me  no  idea  at  all;  and 

16.  CL,  612. 

17.  Art. (1787),  460. 

18.  Art. (1787),  460. 

19.  Art. (1787),  460. 
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the  more  I study,  the  less  I comprehend  them. 

The  author  never  defines  them  at  all.  I 
verily  believe  he  did  not  comprehend  them 
himself.  I believe  he  had  no  clear  or  deter- 
minate ideas  affixed  to  those  words. 20 

Along  with  his  passion  for  definition  went  an  equal  de- 
sire for  simplicity  in  the  use  of  words.  Literary  verbosity 
was  an  offense  to  his  nostrils,  whether  in  the  number  of  words 
used  or  their  size. 

It  is... the  most  excellent  way,  if  we  judge 
it  proper  to  speak  at  all... to  speak  the  na- 
ked truth  from  the  heart. 21 

The  mere  adding  of  word  to  word  to  affect  a grand  lit- 
erary style  was  particularly  obnoxious.  Dr.  hobertson's  His- 
tory of  America,  the  second  volume  of  which  Wesley  had  just 
read,  was  "clear  and  strong,"  but  Wesley  said  he  could  not 
admire  his  "intolerable  prolixity,  "^2  of-  Robertson's  first 
volume  of  History  of  Charles  the  kifth  Wesley  said  this: 

Here  is  a quarto  volume  of  eight  or  ten 
shillings'  price,  containing  dry,  verbose  dis- 
sertations on  feudal  government,  the  substance 
of  all  which  might  be  comprised  in  half  a sheet 

of  paper'. 23 

But  worse  than  mere  verbiage  by  itself  was  the  loathsome 
practise  of  piling  up  words  for  the  increased  monetary  re- 
turns. Manuscript  paid  by  the  word  is  always  susceptible  to 
this  type  of  padding.  Wesley  despised  it.  After  reading 
Dr.  Watts's  "Treatise  on  the  passions"  he  said: 


20. 

Art. 

( 1781)2 , 419. 

21. 

SLB, 

II, 

278. 

22. 
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I abridged  Dr.  Watts’  pretty  'Treatise  on  the 
Passions.'  His  hundred  and  seventy- seven 
pages  will  make  a useful  tract  of  four-and- 
twenty.  Why  do  persons  who  treat  the  same 
subjects  with  me,  write  so  much  larger  books? 

Of  many  reasons  is  not  this  the  chief, --we 
do  not  write  with  the  same  view?  Their 
principal  end  is  to  get  money;  my  only  one, 
to  do  good.2"5 

Dr.  Robertson's  wrorks  were  also  open  to  the  same  criticism. 

Wesley  felt  that  they  were 

swelled  beyond  all  proportion;  doubtless  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author  and  bookseller, 
rather  than  the  reader.2^ 

Wesley's  Journal  is  an  ideal  illustration  of  the  sim- 
plicity which  he  would  enforce;  it  is  artless,  sincere,  unso- 
phisticated, and  straight  to  the  matter  he  wanted  to  record. 
The  many  references  scattered  throughout  this  thesis  are 
enough  evidence  to  demonstrate  this  point.  But  not  only  in 
his  diary,  which  was  written  for  his  own  eye  alone,  was  his 
simplicity  apparent;  in  his  sermons  which  he  prepared  for  pub 
lication  and  the  many  articles  and  letters  which  he  con- 
tributed to  journals  and  newspapers  his  writing  was  the  very 
acme  of  unadorned,  unaffected  simplicity. 


24.  JRN,  IV,  298 

25.  JRH,  IV,  548 
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III.  ThE  CRITIC 


A glance  through  the  index  of  Lesley’s  works  reveals  a 
tremendous  number  of  allusions  to  both  classical  and  contem- 
porary literature.  Nothing  is  more  apparent,  even  to  the 

a 

casual  observer,  than  the  fact  that  Lesley  did  voluminous 
amount  of  reading.  It  appears  that  he  read  about  everything 
which  caught  his  eye,  for  represented  are  titles  as  strangely 
diverse  as  Conjectures  on  the  Planetary  World1  and  On  Deform- 
ity;2 3 or  Theologia  Caelestis5  and  Account  of  the  Mission  into 
Greenland. 4 

Nearly  every  journey  or  over-night  stop  provided 
Wesley  the  opportunity  for  reading  some  book. 

So  much  did  he  accomplish  in  this  fashion  that 
he  soon  had  a repertoire  of  material  worthy  of  a 
person  who  did  little  else  but  roam  the  libraries. 

One  is  easily  made  to  wonder  how  a man,  who  in 
his  life  preached  about  52,000  sermons  and  traveled 
over  250,000  miles,  mostly  on  horseback,  could 
keep  so  well  abreast  of  the  literary  world. 5 

Primarily  Wesley  was  a religious  leader,  and  it  is  natu- 
ral to  assume  that  most  of  his  reading  was  in  the  field  of 
religion  and  theology;  a survey,  however,  of  the  300  or  more 
books  mentioned  in  his  Journal  alone  shows  that  about  19  per 
cent  were  devoted  to  religion,  the  remaining  81  per  cent  being 
distributed  in  the  fields  of  history  (religious  and  secular), 


1.  JRN,  IV,  46. 

2.  JRN,  III,  569. 

3.  JRN,  IV,  363. 

4.  JRN,  IV,  260. 

5.  Mullen,  Art. (1947),  2. 
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biography,  geography  and  travel,  natural  science,  physics, 
chemistry,  medicine,  poetry,  drama,  ana  philosophy. 

The  material  which  follows  in  this  chapter  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  fact  that  Wesley  was  not  only  an  adept  literary 
connoisseur,  but  that  he  was  a constant  critic  of  what  he 
read  and  observed.  His  J ournal  is  a gold  mine  of  frank  crit- 
icism of  men  and  books.  Sometimes  his  reaction  is  destruc- 
tive, sometimes  it  is  in  praise,  occasionally  it  is  humorous, 
always  is  it  simple  and  artless,  never  a mere  quibble,  and 
above  all,  honest.  If  some  of  his  words  appear  to  be  harsh, 
we  feel  that  they  arise  from  Wesley1 s extreme  impatience  with 
literary  verbosity  where  many  words  covered  a paucity  of 
ideas.  Wesley  was  too  intelligent  to  believe  that  an  oppo- 
nent1 s ideas  could  be  answered  with  a quip.  His  careful  dis- 
cussion of  Locke,  treated  earlier  in  this  paper,  shows  that 
he  did  not  treat  sound  reasoning  in  the  same  fashion  as  he 
did  meie  speculation. 

i 

First  we  shall  record  some  of  Wesley’s  candid  and  stimu- 
lating characterizations  of  several  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves, then  consider  his  attitude  to  the  leading  thought  of 
the  day.  The  third  part  of  the  chapter  will  be  a more  gen- 
eral, but  not  irrelevant  account  of  Wesley’s  work  as  a book 
reviewer  and  abridger. 

1.  philosophers 

Albertus  Magnus.  Wesley  had  high  praise  for  "Albert  the 
Great,"  whom  he  linked  with  Roger  Bacon,  the  Franciscan 
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scientist,  as  being 


wise  above  the  age  they  lived  in,  and  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  secret  recesses  of  nature  as 
scarce  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  magic.® 

Aristotle . The  father  of  formal  logic  "diligently  cul- 
tivated the  knowledge  of  nature,  ana  searched  out  the  proper- 
ties of  particular  things. Wesley  added  that  "his  follow- 
ers (the  schoolmen,  as  they  were  called)  might  have  improved 
natural  philosophy"  if  they  had  been  as  diligent  as  their 
master.  On  the  other  hand  Wesley  felt  that  Aristotle  "made 
philosophy. . .unintelligible  by  his  abstract  and  metaphysical 
notions."®  Pythagoras  also  obscured  his  philosophy  with 
"numbers  and  symbols."^ 

David  Hume.  Wesley's  criticisms,  as  we  hardly  need  to 
point  out,  were  more  severe  with  the  men  who  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  divine  revelation  and  intervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  Hume  being  the  author  of  an  "insolent  book 
against  miracles"  became  to  Wesley  the  "most  insolent  de- 
spiser  of  truth  and  virtue  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. "10 
Rousseau.  In  his  "A  Thought  on  the  Manner  of  Educating 
Children"  Wesley  criticized 

the  sentiments  of  Rousseau  in  his  'Emilius' ; 
the  most  empty,  silly,  injudicious  thing  that 


6.  Art.(n.d.)5,  464. 

7.  Art.(n.d.)3,  464. 

8.  Art.(n.d.)3,  463. 

9.  Art.in.d.)3,  463. 

10.  JRN,  IV,  299. 
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ever  a self- conceited  infidel  wrote. 11 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Wesley’s  comparison  of  Voltaire 

with  Jtousseau.  He  referred  to  the  latter  as 

that  prodigy  of  self-conceit,  a shallow,  yet 
supercilious  Infidel,  two  degrees  below  Vol- 
taire. 12 

Voltaire.  Wesley  read  Voltaire’s  Henriade  and  called 


him 

a very  lively  writer,  of  a fine  imagination; 
and  allowed,  I suppose,  by  all  competent  judge 
to  be  a perfect  master  of  the  French  language. 

Somewhat  opposite  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  following: 

On  the  road  I read  over  Voltaire’s  memoirs  of 
himself.  Certainly  never  was  a more  consum- 
mate coxcomb l 

In  another  revealing  passage  Wesley  joins  the  last  three 

philosophers  mentioned  in  a condemnation  of  their  humanism: 

Almost  all  men  of  letters,  both  in  Lngland, 

France,  Germany,  yea,  and  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  Lurope , extol  humanity  to  the  skies, 
as  the  very  essence  of  religion.  To  this  the 
. great  triumvirate,  Kousseau,  Voltaire,  and  David 
Hume,  have  contributed  all  their  labours,  sparing 
no  pains  to  establish  a religion,  which  should 
stand  on  its  foundation,  independent  of  any  reve- 
lation whatever;  yea,  not  supposing  even  the  be- 
ing of  a God.15 

Leibniz.  Wesley  having  "read  over  the  famous  controversy 
between  Drs.  Clarke  and  Leibnitz,"  had  this  to  say  of  the 
latter: 


11.  Art. (1783),  458-460. 

12.  JRU,  IV,  414. 

13.  JRN,  III,  617. 

14.  JRN,  IV,  601,  602. 

15.  SLR,  II,  433. 
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And  is  this  he  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  ex- 
tols, as  something  more  than  human?  So  poor 
a writer  have  I seldom  read,  either  as  to  sen- 
timents or  temper.  In  sentiment,  he  is  a 
thorough  fatalist;  maintaining  roundly,  and 
without  reserve,  that  God  has  absolutely  de- 
creed from  all  eternity  whatever  is  done  in 
time;  and  that  no  creature 


or  less  evil,  than  God 
creed.  And  his  temper 
his  sentiments, 
sour,  impatient 
his  opponent  in 
truth,  he  is  but 


can  do  more  good, 
has  peremptorily  de- 
is  just  suitable  to 
He  is  haughty,  se If- c once i ted , 
of  contradiction,  and  holds 
utter  contempt;  though,  in 
a child  in  his  hands. 


Butler.  Wesley’s  chief  criticism  of  Bishop  Butler  was 
that  he  wrote  in  too  abstruse  a style. 


I read  Bishop  Butler’s  ’Discourse  on  Analogy;’ 
a strong  and  well  wrote  treatise;  but,  I am 
afraid,  far  too  deep  for  their  understanding 
to  whom  it  is  primarily  addressed.!' 

Twenty-two  years  later  Wesley  reread  the  Analogy,  making  prac- 


% 


tically  the  same  comment,  but  added  an  interesting  observation 

I doubt  it  is  too  hard  for  most  of  those  for 
whom  it  chiefly  intended.  Freethinkers,  so- 
called,  are  seldom  close  thinkers.!0 

Swedenborg.  This  gentleman  was  not  strictly  a philos- 
opher, but  he  is  of  interest  here  inasmuch  as  he  presented  an 
occasion  for  Wesley  to  express  his  extreme  disgust  with  un- 
reasoning wild-fire  speculation. 


I read  a little  more  of  that  strange  book, 
Baron  Swedenborg’s  ’Theologia  Gaelestis’ . . . I 
cannot  but  think  the  fever  he  had  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  supposes  he  was  'introduced  into 
the  society  of  angels,'  really  introduced  him 


16. 

JRN, 

IV, 

434. 

17. 

JRH, 

III, 

363. 

18. 

JKN, 

IV, 

278. 

19. 

JK1T, 

IV, 

363. 
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into  the  society  of  lunatics. iy 
Later  Wesley  devoted  a whole  article  to  the  mystical  Baron 
entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg. "20 
Other  scholars  which  come  under  Wesley’s  scrutiny  are 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "a  more  vehement  defender  of  the  decrees  than 
.. .Augustine ; "21  Lord  Karnes,  the  materialist,  who  believed 
"there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  universe; "22  David  Hart- 
ley, necessitarian,  associat ionist , who  "resolves  all  thought 
into  vibrations  of  the  brain; "23  president  Jonathan  Ldwards, 
necessitarian,  with  whose  philosophy  and  theology  Wesley 
heartily  disagreed  but  whom  he  called  "that  great  man; "24 
Montesquieu,  who  was  "no  more  to  be  compared  to  Lord  Porbes 
or  Dr.  Beattie,  than  a mouse  to  an  elephant; "25  and  many  more, 
from  ancient  Greece  to  contemporary  Lngland,  whom  Wesley  men- 
tions, but  gives  only  passing  notice. 

2.  Contemporary  Philosophy 

i.  Wesley’s  Social  Thought.  Wesley  often  pointed  out  in 
his  writings  that  his  chief  business  was  to  save  souls.  "What 
other  end  could  I possibly  have  in  view?"  he  asked  in  a criti- 
cism of  a letter  in  Mr.  Maty’s  Hew  neview.26  But  if  soul- 

19.  JRN,  IV,  363. 

20.  Art. (1782),  426-441. 

21.  LOW,  VII,  565. 

22.  SLR,  II,  384. 

23.  Art.(n.d.)2,  212. 

24.  Art.(n.d.)2,  213. 

25.  JRH,  IV,  503. 

26.  Art. (1785),  416. 
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saving  was  tiie  chief  end,  there  were  a hundred  things  that 
contributed  to  that  end.  Men  were  feeling,  thinking,  social 
beings,  needing  food,  clothing,  security,  and  media  for  in- 
tellectual and  social  expression.  Wesley’s  head  was  in  the 
sky,  maybe,  but  his  feet  were  on  the  ground.  It  did  not  take 
many  trips  to  the  slums  of  London,  or  "to  the  poor  colliers^' 
of  Kingswood  to  convince  him  that  men  needed  soap  and  soup  as 
well  as  salvation.  He  was  genuinely  moved  by  the  conditions 
of  the  people  and  often  sacrificed  his  last  shilling  that  an- 
other might  have  food  and  clothing. 

If  Wesley  could  be  classified  as  any  one  type  of  philoso 
pher,  then  he  was  a social  philosopher.  He  spent  little  time 
in  "reasoning,  for  reasoning’ s sake,"  but  when  the  work  of 
reason  could  be  made  to  serve  the • inter e sts  of  humanity,  Wes- 
ley was  there.  As  we  shall  see  in  another  place,  Wesley  al- 
ways applied  the  test  of  experience  and  life  to  his  thinking. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  a strict  empiricist,  for  there 
was  much  truth  for  Wesley  which  could  not  be  tested  by  such 
a limited  criterion  as  empiricism  imposes.  But  he  did  insist 
that  there  had  to  be  agreement  between  his  reasoning  and  the 
facts  of  experience.  Cell  finds  the  cause  for  Wesley’s  prac- 
ticality in  the  young  missionary’s  sojourn  in  America.  "The 
iron  of  American  pragmatism  entered  his  blood."27  The  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  did  influence  Wesley,  but  not  before  he 


27.  Cell,  RJW,  99 
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had  been  influenced  by  a social  system  where  a man  could  be 

hanged  for  stealing  a sheep. 2^ 

The  titles  alone  of  some  of  Wesley' s essays  reveal  where 

his  interest  lay.  From  1772  to  1778  he  wrote  "Thoughts  Upon 

Slavery,"  "Thoughts  on  the  present  Scarcity  of  Provisions," 

"Thoughts  Upon  Liberty,"  "Thoughts  Concerning  the  Origin  of 

Power,"  and  "A  Serious  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  With 

Regard  to  the  State  of  the  Nation."  Each  of  the  above  is  a 

plea  in  the  interest  of  the  common  people. 

J.  A.  Faulkner  says  that  Wesley 

was  a wise-minded  man,  with  a broad  outlook, 
who  took  interest  in  everything  which  touched 
humanity,  with  ethical  passion,  with  enthu- 
siasm not  only  for  saving  men  but  for  enlar- 
ging their  lives  on  all  sides.29 

But  Wesley  was  no  mere  agitator  nor  reactionary.  By  nature 

and  training  he  was  conservative,  being  fully  persuaded  that 

"the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  He  rendered 

to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  tribute 

...custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear; 
honour  to  whom  honour. 20 

He  did  not  set  out  to  change  the  status  c,uo.  but  existing  con' 
ventions  trembled  under  the  impact  of  his  positive  ministry. 
The  difference  between  Wesley's  social  emphasis  and  that  of 
the  puritan  reformers  of  a century  earlier  was  the  difference 
between  positive  and  negative.  Wesley's  criticism  of  his  age 

28.  Bready,  TFW,  65. 

29.  Faulkner,  WSTC,  32. 

30.  Romans  13:  1,  7. 
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took  the  form  of  action  rather  than  words. 

Truth  will  always  make  its  own  .judgment,  and  Wesley’s 
doctrine  had  sociological  implications  precisely  because  the 
gospel  which  he  preached  considered  men’s  bodies  as  well  as 
their  souls.  Men  were  different  after  they  met  Wesley.  Im- 
mediately they  wanted  to  better  themselves,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions,  and  to  take  part  in  new  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  enterprises.  Wesley  made  people  aware  of 
their  minds.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  estimating  Wesley's  place  in 
history,  observed  that  "Wesley  did  not  create  life,  he  only 
summoned  it  to  consciousness. "31  Gan  a man  do  anything 
greater  for  his  age  than  make  it  think?  The  coal  miners  of 
Kingswood,  and  the  farmers  of  Lincolnshire  suddenly  became 
aware  of  burning  ideas  and  living  ideals.  Wesley  was  not  an 
orator  like  Whitefield  but  his  ideas  were  more  clear  cut;  his 
words  alarmed  the  conscience,  pierced  the  mind,  and  probed 
men's  hearts  to  the  depths.  Among  the  dry  bones  of  England 
there  was  a shaking  and  a stirring,  for  an  energizing  spirit 
had  passed  that  way.  Men  found  their  consciences;  in  the 
fabric  of  society  a new  pulse  began  to  beat.  The  lame  and  the 
helpless  were  being  cared  for,  and  the  poor  were  helped  in 
their  distress.  Wherever  Wesley  went  he  appointed  visitors  to 
the  sick,  established  free  medical  dispensaries,  founded  homes 
for  the  widows  and  orphans,  started  schools  for  under-privi- 


31.  Wilson,  JWPH,  37 
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leged  children,  and  stirred  his  better  class  congregations  to 
do  something  about  their  religion  besides  going  to  church. 

Wesley  was  truly  a critic  of  the  social  philosophy  of  his 
day,  but  his  was  not  the  criticism  of  an  Oxford  classroom. 

The  measure  of  his  condemnation  of  evil  and  social  injustice 
was  the  effort  expended  in  preaching  50,000  times,  and  walking 
and  riding  250,000  miles. 

ii.  Determinism.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  Wesley 
was  something  of  a Christian  rationalist,  judging  from  his 
condemnation  of  the  blight  of  mysticism  on  rational  grounds; 
but  as  reason  itself  could  be  exaggerated,  and  become  almost 
as  objectionable  as  any  excess  of  "enthusiasm,"  Wesley  revolted 
against  its  extremes  as  fully  as  he  decried  against  unthinking 
sentimentalism.  Reason  to  its  ultimate,  or  at  least  the  form 
it  assumed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ended  in  deism,  a cold, 
soulless,  religion  of  Nature. 

Technically,  deism  was  the  doctrine  that  God  was  separate 
from  his  world,  never  interfering  with  its  processes  or  making 
himself  known  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  In  Wesley’s  day  and 
before,  "England  witnessed  the  birth  of  a whole  constellation 
of  writers"32  who  expounded  this  view,  fiette,  in  a note,33 
lists  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Toland,  Shaftesbury,  Collins, 
Woolston,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Bolingbroke,  Gibbon  and  Mid- 
dleton. Prom  the  teachings  of  these  men,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 

32.  Piette,  JWEP,  98 

33.  Piette,  JWEP,  518. 
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and  Montesquieu  carried  naturalistic  philosophy  back  across 
the  channel  to  France  where  deism  readied  its  climax  in  the 
setting  up  of  the  Goddess  of  lieason.  God  was  ruled  entirely 
out  of  the  physical  universe,  which  no  longer  needed  any  Cos- 
mic Mind  to  keep  it  in  running  order.  Nature  could  be  depen- 
ded upon  to  sustain  itself  with  perfect  mathematical  precision. 

For  Wesley,  a deist  was  synonymous  with  a materialist^ 
who,  if  he  had  any  religion  at  all,  found  the  source  of  all 
his  values  within  society  itself.  But  values  were  deeper  than 
any  human  ability  to  exhaust  them  ana  more  stable  than  any  so- 
cial framework  of  evaluation.  Values  were  cosmic  and  led  to 
God--a  God  who  was  the  guarantor  of  their  ultimate  reality  and 
validity.  Deism  was  without  religious  value,  except  perhaps 
for  those  intellectualists  who  found  mental  and  spiritual  sat- 
isfaction in  the  God  of  Mechanism.  At  this  point  Wesley  took 
his  stand.  Religion,  morality,  and  all  personal  achievement 
were  meaningless  if  the  world  were  a mechanism. 

"Is  man  a free  agent,  or  is  he  not?”  Wesley  asked  in  an 
article  entitled  "Thoughts  upon  Necessity. "35  Determinism  was 
the  offspring  of  deism,  and  was  fully  as  dangerous  as  its 
parent  to  all  moral  discipline  and  growth.  The  fact  that  de- 
terminism in  its  most  radical  form  was  blessed  with  a theologi- 
cal garb  did  not  make  its  claims  any  less  devastating. 36 

34.  SAK , II,  384. 

35.  Art. (1774),  200. 

36.  See  Art.  "Predestination  Calmly  Considered,"  MISC,  VII, 
24-63. 
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Wesley  undertook  to  criticize  the  system  in  the  interest 
of  free  moral  agency  in  the  article  already  mentioned  above, 
and  in  another  essay  under  practically  the  same  title,  "A 
Thought  on  Necessity."37  He  considered  the  question  to  be  of 
the  utmost  significance  since  it  concerned  the  very  basic  mo- 
tives and  actions  of  men  and  women.  His  main  discussion  con- 
sidered the  following  points: 

a.  Historically,  the  idea  of  determinism  was  as  old  as 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  That  the  principle  of  action  did 
not  spring  from  man  himself,  but  really  lodged  in  some  other 
person  or  force,  was  suggested  by  tne  action  of  Adam  when  he 
blamed  his  disobedience  on  Eve,  and  Eve  in  turn  on  the  serpent; 

b.  Later,  the  followers  of  Manes  in  the  Eastern  world, 
usually  known  as  the  Manichees,  maintained  that  actions  were 
determined.  Good  action  was  described  as  emanating  from  Oro- 
masdes,  and  evil  from  Arimanius,  mutually  independent  sources 
of  power. 

c.  From  the  East,  the  doctrine  moved  to  the  West,  where 

it  was  espoused  by  the  Stoics,  who  vigorously  asserted  that 

from  the  very  beginning  of  time 

there  was  an  indissoluble  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  included  all  human  actions;  and 
that  these  were  by  fate  so  connected  together, 
that  not  one  link  of  the  chain  could  be  broken.88 

d.  The  latest  form  of  determinism  was  that  taught  by 


37.  Art.(n.d.)2,  212-216 

38.  Art. (1774),  201. 
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David  Hartley,  an  associationist , who,  according  to  Wesley, 
resolved  "all  thought  into  vibrations  of  the  brain;"39  and 
Jonathan  Edwards,  "that  good  and  sensible  man"40  from  across 
the  water  in  Hew  England. 

Hartley’s  main  contention  was  that  association  not  only 
explained 

the  mechanism  of  all  our  mental  processes,  but 
also  the  evolution  of  our  moral  characters  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  and  the  development  of  the 
moral  sense  out  of  simple  sensation. 41 

Wesley  interpreted  Hartley’s  thought  as  follows: 

When  any  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the  brain  are 
moved,  so  as  to  vibrate  to  and  fro,  then  (ac- 
cording to  his  scheme)  a perception  or  sensa- 
tion is  the  natural  consequence.  These  sen- 
sations are  at  first  simple,  but  are  afterward 
variously  compounded;  till,  by  farther  vibra- 
tions, ideas  of  reflection  are  added  to  ideas 
of  sensation.  By  the  additional  vibrations  of 
this  curious  organ  our  judgments  of  things  are 
also  formed;  and  from  the  same  fruitful  source 
arise  our  reasonings  in  their  endless  variety. 42 

At  the  end  of  all  this  Wesley  asked  a very  pointed,  if 

not  satirical,  question: 

Why  did  he  publish  it  /his  'Essay  on  Man//  to 
the  world?  Why?  Because  his  brain  vibrated 
in  such  a manner  that  he  could  not  help  it. 

Somewhat  less  facetiously  he  added, 

Alas  for  poor  human  nature'.  If  this  is  so, 
where  is  'the  dignity  of  man'?43 


39.  Art.(n.d.)2,  212. 

40.  Art. (1774),  207. 

41.  Willey,  ECB,  137. 

42.  Art.(n.d.)2,  212. 
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Wesley  felt  that  such  a mechanistic  scheme  left  man  with 
very  little  that  was  worthwhile.  If  all  thinking,  speaking, 
and  acting  depended  upon  a trace  in  the  brain,  then  man’s  dig- 
nity was  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  inanimate  object. 

President  Edwards,  Wesley  thought,  presented  his  case 
in  a little  more  logical  fashion,  although  necessity  was 
still  very  deficient  as  an  explanation  of  personality  or  the 
universe.  Sensations  according  to  Edwards  were  imposed  from 
without  on  a person  who  had  no  choice  how  he  was  to  respond. 
His  reaction  was  entirely  determined  by  the  forces  impinging 
on  the  senses.  Sensations  produced  ideas  which  in  turn  as- 
sociated themselves  according  to  a necessary  pattern,  causing 
all  the  basic  human  actions  and  emotions.  The  matter  of  free 
choice  did  not  enter  the  entire  picture. 

e.  Wesley  quoted  the  unnamed  author  of  an  "Essay  on  Lib- 
erty and  Necessity"  as  one  who  went  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem, An  abbreviated  statement  of  his  doctrine  is  given  be- 
low, so  that  Wesley’s  objections  might  be  better  related  to 
the  problem. 

’The  Deity  is  the  Eirst  Cause  of  all  things.  He 
formed  the  plan  on  which  all  things  were  to  be 
governed,  and  put  it  in  execution  by  establish- 
ing, both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  cer- 
tain laws  that  are  fixed  and  immutable.  By  vir- 
tue of  these,  all  things  proceed  in  a regular 
train  of  causes  and  effects,  bringing  about  the 
events  contained  in  the  original  plan,  and  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  no  other.  This  uni- 
verse is  a vast  machine,  winded  up  and  set  a- 
going.  The  several  springs  and  wheels  act  un- 
erringly one  upon  another.  The  hand  advances 
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and  the  clock  strikes,  precisely  as  the  Artist 
has  determined.  In  this  plan,  man,  a rational 
creature,  was  to  fulfil  certain  ends.  He  was 
to  appear  as  an  actor,  ana  to  act  with  con- 
sciousness and  spontaneity. . .Contingency , though 
it  has  no  real  existence  in  things,  is  made  to 
appear  as  really  existing.  Thus  is  our  natu- 
ral feeling  directly  opposite  to  truth  and  mat- 
ter of  fact;  seeing  it  is  certainly  impossible, 
that  any  man  should  act  any  otherwise  than  he 
does, ’ 44 

T.  Wesley  felt  that  there  was  no  question  "of  greater 
importance  in  the  whole  nature  of  things"45  than  the  problem 
of  freedom.  To  assert  necessity  in  the  order  of  things  was 
to  undermine  the  value  of  every  vital  aim  and  emotion  in  man. 
Wesley  objected  strenuously  to  the  deterministic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe  for  the  following  five  reasons,  all  con- 
tained in  his  article,  "Thoughts  upon  Necessity."45 

i’irst,  such  a system  made  Cod  the  author  of  sin,  an  idea 
which  he  abhorred,  and  which  could  only  result  in  "horrid  con- 
sequences." Second, 

if  all  the  passions,  the  tempers,  the  actions 
of  men,  are  wholly  independent  on  their  own 
choice,  are  governed  by  a principle  exterior 
to  themselves,  then  there  can  be  no  moral 
good  or  evil;  there  can  be  neither  virtue  nor 
vice,  neither  good  nor  bad  actions,  neither 
good  nor  bad  passions  or  tempers. 

Third,  all  actions  of  necessity  were  impossible  of  praise  or 
censure.  Just  as  a stone  could  not  be  blamed  for  hurting  if 
it  wounded  a person,  neither  could  any  forced  action  be  re- 
warded or  punished.  If  a man  did  good  because  he  had  to, 


44.  Art 

45.  Art 

46.  Art 
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then  it  was  as  absurd  to  praise  him  as  it  was  to  thank  the 
sun  for  shining.  A man  who  died  for  his  country  was  entirely 
without  merit;  conversely,  treason  was  in  no  way  punishable. 
Fourth,  necessity  eliminated  at  one  stroke  any  idea  of  moral 
obligation.  Duty  was  an  illusion.  Fifth,  man  was  endowed 
with  understanding,  but  what  purpose  did  it  serve  if  man  was 
impelled  in  his  actions?  Surely  the  power  of  reason  was  un- 
necessary. 

Wesley’s  criticisms  were  all  valid  and  went  to  the  core 
of  the  matter  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  anti-necessitarian 
arguments  today.  The  ethicist  who  tries  to  make  a case  for 
morality  in  a deterministic  scheme  is  laboring  against  tremen- 
dous odds.  In  such  a system,  good  and  evil,  duty  and  under- 
standing, are  nothing  but  words.  Man  appears  to  be  free,  but 
he  is  the  victim  of  a cosmic  joke  wherein  he  moves  about, 
thinks,  desires,  plans,  and  hopes,  but  is  still  in  the  grip  of 
necessity. 

All  his  ways  are  fixed  as  the  pillars  of  heaven; 
all  unalterably  determined.  So  that,  notwith- 
standing these  gay,  flattering  appearances, 

In  suite  of  all  the  labor  we  create , 

We  only  row;  but  we  are  steer’d  by  fate . 

Wesley  closed  his  article  by  suggesting  that  the  mechan- 
istic systems  of  Hartley  and  hdwards  grew  largely  out  of  a 
misapprehension  of  God.  A proper  under  standing  of  God  would 
make  necessity  unnecessary  even  to  account  for  order  in  the 
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universe.  It  was  this,  said  Wesley,  that  Dr.  Hartley  forgot, 

and  so  had  other  "modern  philosophers." 

They  do  not  at  all  take  God  into  their  account; 
they  can  do  their  whole  business  without  him. 

But  in  truth  this  their  wisdom  is  their  folly; 
for  no  system  either  of  morality  or  philosophy, 
can  be  complete,  unless  God  be  kept  in  view, 
from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end.48 

A just  God  could  not  make  man  an  automaton  and  then  allow  him 

to  think  that  he  was  free.  That  would  make  man  a fool  and 

God  "the  author  of  palpable  falsehoods."4^  Necessity  was 

contrary  to  the  experience  of  free  agency  felt  by  every 

rational  person,  and  was  subversive  of  the  very  foundations 

of  morality. 

"0  God,  how  long  shall  this  doctrine  stand’."  cried  Wes- 
ley. 50 


3.  Book  Reviewer  and  Lditor 

The  amount  of  Wesley's  reading  was  tremendous  and  varied, 
including  important  names  in  almost  every  field.  There  are 
Plato,  Kachiavelli,  a Kempis,  Homer,  Xenophon,  Zinzendorf, 
Macarius,  Peter  the  Great,  Augustine,  Butler,  Pascal,  Baxter, 
Voltaire,  Walpole,  Newton,  Rousseau,  Swedenborg,  Tasso,  Ro- 
maine,  Chesterfield,  Johnson,  Ariosto,  Bacon,  Virgil,  Hume, 
Leibniz,  and  scores  of  others. 

Prom  a careful  study  of  Wesley's  reaction  to  his  reading, 

48.  Art. (1774) , 211. 

49.  Art. (1774  , 207. 

50.  Art.(n.d.)2f  216. 
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it  seems  that  he  applied  only  two  qualitative  judgments; 
books  were  either  good  or  bad.  In  another  section  above  it 
is  shown  what  Wesley  thought  of  writers  who  increased  words 
merely  for  monetary  gain.  They  were  to  be  pitied.  Authors 
who  were  "bad"-- illogical , verbose,  or  ary--had  little  excuse 
for  writing  at  all.  Wesley  said  of  one  of  Dr.  Pitcairn's 
Works:  "I  was  utterly  disappointed  by  that  dry,  sour,  contro- 

versial book. "51  As  with  the  philosophers,  Wesley  was  candid 
and  sometimes  caustic  in  his  remarks,  but  certainly  sincere. 
His  reaction,  as  in  the  quotation  which  follows,  was  appar- 
ently severe,  but  after  knowing  some  of  the  material  which  he 
denounced,  his  remonstrance  did  not  seem  too  unjustifiable. 

In  the  evening  I read  nearly  through  a treatise 
of  Dr.  John  Hdward,  on  'The  Deficiency  of  Human 
Knowledge  and  Learning.'  Surely,  never  man 
wrote  like  this  man!  At  least,  none  of  all 
whom  I have  seen.  I have  not  seen  so  haughty, 
overbearing,  pedantic  a writer.  Stiff  and  tri- 
fling in  the  same  breath;  positive  and  opinion- 
ated to  the  last  degree,  and  of  course  treating 
others  with  no  more  good  manners  than  justice. 

But  above  all,  sour,  ill-natured,  morose  without 
a parallel,  which  indeed  is  his  distinguishing 

character. 52 

Probably  none  of  Wesley's  criticisms  rose  to  such  a stirring 
climax  as  his  comment  on  one  of  Jacob  Behmen' s books:  "It  is 

most  sublime  nonsense;  inimitable  bombast;  fustian  not  to  be 
paralleled! "53 


I 


51.  JRN,  III,  253 

52.  JRN,  III,  199 

53.  JKN,  III,  255 
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But  what  about  the  '‘good"  books  which  Wesley  read?  As  in 
the  life  of  any  scholar,  the  influence  of  books  on  Wesley’s 
thought  can  never  be  overestimated.  Books  stirred  his  imagi- 
nation, stimulated  his  desire  to  write,  and  made  him  a friend 
of  the  world’s  best  intellects  from  Homer  to  Pope,  from  Plato 
to  Blackstone. 

Books  gave  him  sermon  material.  Knowledge  of 
books  accounts  for  a thousand  classical,  his- 
torical, or  geographical  references  in  his 
writings.  Books  were  his  most  cheerful  com- 
panions on  many  a long  journey.  Often  they 
provided  an  evening  of  delight  at  some  se- 
cluded hostelry  or  dreary  boarding  house.54 

Next  to  the  direct  influence  which  books  had  on  Wesley 
was  the  reciprocal  influence  which  he  had  on  books.  The  in- 
dex to  Wesley's  Works  indicates  how  great  was  his  own  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  letters,  but  his  greatest  mark  was  made 
as  a reviewer  or  abridger  of  other  men' s writings.  Copyright 
laws  were  evidently  not  in  operation  at  that  time,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  common  practise  to  "lift"  another’s  material 
wholesale,  or  at  least  to  edit  and  revise  the  work  without 
benefit  of  permission  from  author  or  publisher. 

His  primary  aim  was  to  facilitate  and  encourage  study 
among  possible  readers  who  ordinarily  would  be  repelled  either 
by  the  forbidding  length  or  the  erudition  of  the  really  worth- 
while volumes  in  print.  The  problem  was  very  real.  The  world 
was  full  of  books,  but  where  would  an  uninstructed  reader  be- 

54.  Mullen,  Art. (1947),  10. 
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gin?  What  books  were  the  Lost  important?  "Who  will  give  him 

a clew,"  asked  ’Wesley,  "whereby  he  may  guide  himself  through 

this  labyrinth? "55  Wesley  answered  the  question  by  doing  it 

himself.  The  following  in  his  own  woras  well  illustrates  this 

practical  and  admirable  purpose. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  I took  some 
pains  in  reading  over  Dr.  Young’s  ’Night 
Thoughts,’  leaving  out  the  indifferent  lines, 
correcting  many  of  the  rest,  and  explaining 
the  hard  words,  in  order  to  make  that  noble 
work  more  useful  to  all,  and  more  intelli- 
gible to  ordinary  readers. ^6 

Wesley’s  final  goal  was  to  build  up  a "Christian's  Library" 

Consisting  of  extracts  from  and  Abridgments 
of.  the  Choicest  Pieces  of  practical  Divin - 
ity  which  have  been  published  in  the  English 
tongue . 3 V 

But  Wesley’s  reviewing  was  not  limited  to  the  "Library"  or  to 
divinity.  Many  classic  gems  which  never  would  have  been  read 
by  the  "rank  and  file"  of  people  were  placed  within  their  edu- 
cational and  financial  reach.  Nothing  like  this  had  been  done 
before  Wesley’s  day.  Certainly  the  contribution  which  he  made 
to  the  literary,  as  well  as  the  social,  religious,  and  intel- 
lectual level  of  his  age  by  this  means  has  never  been  truly 
appraised.  Wesley's  publication  of  the  "Christian  Library" 
(fifty  volumes),  altnough  containing  primarily  religious  sub- 
jects, was  the  forerunner  of  many  more  recent  attempts  to  put 


55.  LOW,  VII,  525 

56.  JKN,  IV,  296. 

57.  LOW,  VII,  524 
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great  literature  at  the  disposal  of  the  masses.  Eve ryman * s 


■Library.  Modern  juibrary.  rocket  Books. Inc . . and  many  other 

such  projects  are  all  elaborations  or  variations  of  Wesley’s 
original  theme. 

The  editor  of  the  edition  of  Lesley’s  Works  used  here  ap- 
pended this  note  to  the  long  list  of  117  works  which  Wesley 
revised  and  abridged: 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  following  list 
will  be  found  not  to  contain  all  the  tracts 
that  Mr.  Wesley  abridged  and  adopted  from  dif- 
ferent writers.  It  is  as  complete  as  I have 
been  able  to  make  it;  and  will  serve  to  show, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  his  own  wri- 
tings, the  astonishing  mass  of  information 
which  he  placed  within  the  reach  of  general 
readers,  and  of  comparatively  poor  people. 5s 

Wesley  abridged  works  from  the  field  of  biography,  the- 
ology, religion,  chemistry,  physics,  medicine,  geography,  re- 
ligious philosophy,  philosophy,  and  others. 

Several  of  the  abridged  works  which  come  under  the  head 
of  philosophy  were  Reflections  upon  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life: 
with  reference  to  Learning  and  Knowledge. ^ an  extract  from 
Mr.  Norris;  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  Moral  Agents.60  anonymous; 

and  A Survey  of  the  'Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation:  or.  A Com- 

fi  1 

pendium  of  Natural  fhilosouhy«  a compilation  from  several 
authors. 


58.  LOW,  VII,  510,  footnote. 

59.  LOW,  VII,  519. 

60.  LOW,  VII,  574. 

61.  LOW,  VII,  578. 
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The  Survey  is  the  work  which  stimulated  vigorous  criti- 
cism against  Wesley  in  his  time,  and  is  also  the  basis  for 
the  attempt  by  a recent  writer  to  make  a scientist  out  of 
Wesley. 62  a more  extended  treatment  of  Wesley  as  scientist 
and  natural  philosopher  will  come  in  the  next  chapter. 

62.  Collier,  JWAS. 
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IV.  NATURAL  philosophy 


Natural  philosophy  in  Wesley's  time  had  very  little  in 
common  with  the  meaning  of  that  expression  as  it  is  used  to- 
day. Wesley  was  not  a philosopher  of  nature  in  the  manner  of 
Thoreau,  nor  a member  of  the  school  of  naturalists  who  hold 
that  everything  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  matter  and  its 
laws.  The  term  "general  science"  probably  comes  the  nearest 
to  explaining  what  Wesley  had  in  mind  when  he  talked  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  His  own  definition  was  that 

natural  philosophy  treats  both  of  God  himself, 
and  of  his  creatures,  visible  and  invisible. 1 

It  was  really  a study  of  the  wisdom  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 

world.  In  other  words,  all  the  sciences  which  treated  any 

part  of  God's  creation,  whether  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 

geology,  botany,  biology,  anatomy,  or  medicine,  all  came  under 

the  heading  of  natural  philosophy.  The  speculative  element 

was  not  entirely  excluded,  however,  as  shall  be  pointed  out  in 

the  proper  place. 

It  would  be  purely  arbitrary  to  attempt  a division  of 
Wesley's  scientific  thought  under  clear-cut  logical  headings, 
unless,  perhaps,  each  particular  subject  were  given  separate 
classification.  The  latter  method  would  be  proper  for  a 
systematic  index  to  his  scientific  writings,  but  that  is 
not  the  purpose  here.  The  most  obvious  distinction  can  be 


1.  Art.(n.d.)3,  463 
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made  between  his  interest  in  the  physical  world  and  what  he 
had  to  say  about  the  health  of-  tne  human  body.  The  two  sub- 
divisions which  follow  are  used  in  a broad  sense  to  cover 
these  areas. 


1.  physical  Science 

The  most  profitable  sources  oy  which  to  judge  Wesley's 
scientific  interest  are  his  introduction  and  conclusion  to  a 
work  which  he  compiled  titled  A Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God 

in  the  Creation: or.  A Compendium  of  natural  Philosophy . 

This  was  one  of  the  many  synthetic  works  which  he  produced 
and  is  included  with  Wesley's  original  preface  in  the  list  of 
books  which  he  abridged.^  On  the  authority  of  John  Emory, 
editor  of  the  edition  of  Wesley's  Works  used  here,  the  com- 
pendium 

was  compiled  from  various  authors:  but  the  in- 

troduction and  conclusion  appear  to  have  been 
his  own  composition. 3 

furthermore , Wesley  made  no  claim  that  the  work  was  his,  say- 
ing definitely  in  his  preface  to  the  work  that  the  text  was 

in  great  measure,  translated  from  the  Latin  work 
of  John  franc is  Buddaeus,  the  late  celebrated 
professor  of  philosophy,  in  the  university  of 
Jena,  in  Germany.2 3 4 


2.  LOW,  VII,  578-579. 

3.  Art.(n.d.)3,  403,  note. 

4.  LOW,  VII,  578.  This  is  pointed  out  here  as  partial  evi- 

dence to  refute  the  claim,  particularly  by  frank  Collier 
in  John  Wesley  Among  the  Scientists  that  Wesley  was  the 
author  of  the  Compendium  and  therefore  in  agreement  with 
all  its  contents.  Wesley  did  say  in  the  preface:  "It 
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Besides  Buddaeus,  Wesley  seems  to  have  borrowed  heavily  (at 
least  the  title)  from  Mr.  hay’s  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation, 
and  from  books  by  Dr.  Derham,  Niewentyt,  and  Mather.4 5 

But  however  interesting  the  material  in  the  Compendium 
might  be,  exactness  demands  that  facts  be  taken  only  from  the 
parts  which  are  unmistakably  Wesleyan.  The  introduction  and 
conclusion  are  treated  as  articles  in  the  Works,  under  the  ti- 
tles "Of  the  Gradual  Improvement  of  Natural  xhilosophy"6  and 
"Remarks  on  the  Limits  of  Human  Knowledge . The  following 
survey  of  these  articles  represents  Wesley’s  breadth  of  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  the  physical  sciences. 


4.  (Continued)  /the  text/  is  now,  I believe,  not  only  pure, 
containing  nothing  false  or  uncertain,"  but  this  must  be 
put  over  against  his  statement  in  a letter  to  the  London 
Magazine : "It  would  not  be  strange  if  there  should  be 

mahy  mistakes  in  the  ’Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy,’" 
LKT,  VII,  405.  He  said  this  in  the  spirit  of  an  honest 
retraction,  fully  admitting  that  there  were  others  better 
able  than  he  to  do  the  job  of  editing,  but  as  no  one  else 
had  undertaken  it,  he  felt  obliged  to  try.  Collier’s  he- 
roic effort  to  make  an  evolutionist  out  of  Wesley  on  the 
basis  of  the  text  of  the  Compendium  is  not  the  best  schol- 
arship for  the  reasons  already  given  but  here  summarized: 
First,  Wesley  admitted  that  the  text  was  not  his;  second, 
the  editor  of  the  Works  used  here  affirmed  Wesley1 s ad- 
mission; third,  Wesley  retracted  his  statement  that  the 
text  fully  represented  his  awn  views.  Finally,  if  the 
Compendium  were  his,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
Wesley  believed  in  gradations  of  life  from  "microscopic 
animals"  to  man,  Art.(n.d.)4f  467,  but  these  levels  were 
maintained,  and  hence  did  not  evolve  from  the  lower  into 
the  higher.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Wesley 
was  a creationist, 

. LOW,  VII,  578. 

. Art.(n.d.)3. 

. Art.(n.d. )4.  Part  of  the  argument  in  this  article  is  also 
contained  in  his  sermon  "The  Imperfection  of  Human  Know- 
ledge," Skin,  II,  116-125. 
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The  ancient  Hebrews  and  the  Lgyptions  speculated  much 
about  God,  but  they  did  not  seek  to  know  "the  material  causes 
of  natural  things."  To  understand  "visible"  things  was  a task 
which  was  left  for  the  Greeks,  notably  Thales,  who  first  un- 
dertook to  understand  the  origin,  structure,  changes,  and  fi- 
nal end  of  plants,  animals,  and  other  observable  phenomena. 
Good  ground  was  laid  here  for  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but 
Wesley  felt  that  they  obscured  the  presentation  of  facts  by 
their  "abstract  and  metaphysical  notions."  Plato  and  Pythago- 
ras were  somewhat  guilty  of  the  same  obscurity  by  their  ideas, 
numbers,  and  symools.  .Later,  the  four  distinct  Greek  sects, 
the  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  epicurean,  and  Stoic  made  contribu- 
tions to  divinity,  logic,  ethics,  and  sensual  pleasure,  but 
very  little  to  science. 

The  Araoians  were  responsible  for  the  next  great  advance 
by  their  introduction  of  chemistry  into  Lurope.  Chemists  like 
Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus  who  took  up  the  work  pene- 
trated so  far  into  the  secrets  of  the  elements  that  they  were 
even  accused  of  magic. 

With  the  coming  of  the  enlightenment,  none  made  a greater 
contribution  than  Lord  Bacon,  who  not  only  incited  others  to 
make  a diligent  study  of  philosophy,  but  himself  led  the  way 
in  making  careful  scientific  experiments  and  observations. 

Kis  followers  who  profited  by  his  training  in  the  scientific 
method  gave  themselves  to  further  research,  and  built  a firm 
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foundation  for  science  by  refusing  to  judge  the  nature  of  a 
thing  until  accurate  analysis  had  been  made.  The  Memoirs  of 
the  Koyal  Society  in  London,  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe,  all  testified  to  the 
tremendous  advantage  to  science  of  Bacon*  s method. 

Scientific  investigations  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
produced  many  new  discoveries  and  inventions.  Dr.  William 
Harvey,  in  his  Anatomic  Lxercitat ions  published  in  1628,  an- 
nounced the  astounding  discovery  that  the  blood  circulated  in 
the  body.  Another  of  his  discoveries  related  to  the  transfu- 
sion of  blood.  Wesley  illustrated  by  adding  the  account  of 
an  experiment  where  the  blood  was  taken  from  a young,  healthy 
animal  and  was  transfused  into  a feeble,  worn-out  dog,  ready 
to  die.  As  soon  as  the  new  blood  was  in  him  he  leaped  up  and 
behaved  in  the  manner  of  a young  puppy.  Across  the  channel 
in  Prance  experiments  were  made  upon  men  with  amazing  success. 

The  trained  use  of  microscopesin  Wesley’s  day  was  just 
beginning  to  open  up  a new  world  of  scientific  possibilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  telescopes  were  bringing  new  stars  and 
galaxies  within  sight  of  the  human  eye. 

In  the  field  of  botany  Mr.  Hay  "diligently  searched  into 
the  nature  of  plants"  classifying  them  in  a manner  never  be- 
fore attempted.  Others  were  beginning  to  study  plant  life  in 
relation  to  environment  and  climate. 

Sudden  interest  v/as  developed  in  geology,  and  "fossils 
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in  particular."  The  loadstone  had  great  fascination  for  Wes- 
ley. He  thought  that  no  investigation  of  stones,  metals,  and 
minerals  had  "so  much  engaged  the  study  of  the  learned"  nor 
was  any  "so  well  deserved." 

Many  other  discoveries  were  made  "with  regard  to  earth, 
water,  fire,  and  air."  Several  theories  of  the  earth  had  been 
lately  propounded,  but  none  of  them  were  more  than  clever  con- 
jectures. The  Ptolemaic  system,  which  supposed  that  the  earth 
was  the  center  of  the  universe,  was  of  course  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  Copernican.  Wesley  observed  in  this  same  connec- 
tion that  Copernicus  but  revived  the  theory  of  Pythagoras,  a 
fact  which  is  usually  overlooked  today.  Tycho  Brahe's  system 
was  more  or  less  of  a combination  of  the  other  two  hypotheses, 
and  far  too  intricate  to  accord  with  the  "beautiful  simplicity, 
conspicuous  in  all  the  works  of  nature." 

In  regard  to  water,  the  greatest  discoveries  were  the 
diving  bell,  invented  by  George  Sinclair,  and  the  "diving  ma- 
chine," by  Alphonso  Borelli.  Wesley  described  it  as  "a  kind 
of  boat  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  navigated  under  water." 
It  is  significant  to  note  that,  although  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  is  the  date  usually  given  for  the  first  experi- 
ments with  submarines,  Wesley  wrote  this  account  long  before 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

In  the  realm  of  fire,  the  most  recent  invention  was  aurum 
fulminans.  a substance  which  exploded  with  more  noise  and  in- 
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tensity  than  gunpowder. 

Air  was  the  most  curious  of  the  famous  four  elements,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  of  such  a fine  texture  that  it  was  wholly 
invisible,  yet  so  much  could  be  done  with  it.  Its  weight 
could  be  ascertained  with  the  parometer,  invented  by  Torri- 
cellius;  its  degrees  of  heat  by  the  thermometer;  and  it  could 
be  extracted  from  or  pumped  into  bodies  by  an  air  pump  in- 
vented by  the  mayor  of  Magdeburgh,  Otto  Guerick. 

Wesley  was  even  concerned  with  the  spots  on  the  sunl 
Why  was  it  that  some  of  the  spots  were  continually  changing 
while  others  remained  in  the  same  place?  Was  the  sun  itself 
solid  or  fluid?  These  were  questions  that  the  honest  plough- 
man knew  as  well  as  the  deepest  philosopher. 

On  the  more  speculative  side  of  his  natural  philosophy, 
Wesley  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  light  and  the  relation 
of  the  mind  to  the  body.  He  asked  two  questions  about  light 
which  physicists,  if  not  philosophers,  have  never  ceased  try- 
ing to  answer,  "How  is  light  communicated  to  us?"  was  the 
first  one.  Does  it  flow  in  a continuous  stream  like  a "lucid 
river"  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  or  does  it  come  in  parti- 
cles? The  second  question  was,  "Does  it  gravitate  or  not?" 
Was  light  subject  to  the  laws  which  applied  to  all  other  mat- 
ter, or  was  it  "a  body  sui  generis,  altogether  different  from 
all  other  bodies?"  The  second  question,  "Does  light  gravi- 


tate?" has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Einstein’s 
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theory  of  light,  and  verified  by  modern  science  which  has 
shown  that  light  from  a distant  star  is  "bent"  toward  the  sun 
in  passing.  The  first  question  has  not  been  answered  so  sat- 
isfactorily. 

"When  and  how  was  the  immortal  spirit  added  to  the  sense- 
less clay?"  was  Wesley’s  question  regarding  the  connection 
between  mind  and  spirit.  It  was  true  that  we  did  not  know 
much  about  the  physical  world  around  us,  but  maybe  we  knew 
more  about  ourselves.  But  did  we?  Did  a person  ever  know 
the  most  excellent  part  of  him,  the  immaterial  principle,  the 
soul?  No,  we  must  come  to  a full  stop.  Was  the  spirit  in 
the  pineal  gland?  In  the  brain?  The  heart?  The  blood?  The 
only  thing  certain  was  that  it  acted  through  the  body  somehow, 
but  how  it  was  united  to  the  body  remained  for  7/esley  an  in- 
soluble problem. 

If  it  was  impossible  to  know  how  the  body  and  mind  inter- 
act, it  was  also  impossible  to  tell  the  condition  of  the 
spirit  in  dreaming,  sleep,  and  death.  How  was  a person  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  was  awake  or  in  a dream?  By  what  means 
could  a dreaming  person  know  that  he  was  in  a dream?  Death 
was  a mystery  too,  for  just  when  did  the  soul  leave  the  body? 
Certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  Nullus  spiritus. 
nulla  vita,  for  many  people  had  been  revived  after  breathing 
had  completely  stopped;  and  surely  not  with  the  ceasing  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  for  people  had  been  restored  after 
the  pulse  was  gone. 
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Many  other  topics  of  scientific  interest  discussed  by 
Wesley  can  only  be  mentioned.  Ke  speculated  about  the  nature 
of  glass,  comets,  the  principles  of  projection  and  gravita- 
tion, the  distance  of  the  sun,  Jupiter’s  belts  and  Saturn’s 
ring,  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  heat  on  the  "ripening  gems 
and  metals,"  the  kind  of  life  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
spontaneous  generation,  animal  tempers,  why  one  part  of  man- 
kind have  white  skins  and  the  other  black,  the  nature  of 
flesh  and  muscle.  He  even  made  a pass  at  Bishop  font oppi dan’ s 
cracken  and  sea  serpent,  which  never  existed,  Wesley  said,  ex- 
cept in  the  Bishop1 s own  imagination. 

Enough  material  has  been  given  to  show  the  vast  range , 
if  not  the  depth,  of  Wesley’s  scientific  interest.  He  brought 
to  every  problem  a keenness  of  perception  and  insight  which 
was  as  remarkable  in  this  area  as  in  logic  or  religion.  For 
him  there  was  no  conflict  between  science  and  theology.  Sci- 
ence was  only  a name  applied  to  God1 s way  of  working  in  the 
universe,  and  why  should  the  operation  of  God's  lav/  in  the 
physical  world  contradict  a law  in  the  spiritual?  Wesley  con- 
ducted many  scientific  experiments  himself  and  recommended 
that  others  do  so.  In  his  sermon !"Tne  More  Excellent  Way"  he 
suggested  "-philosophical  experiments"  along  with  gardening, 
visitation,  history,  poetry,  and  music  as  profitable  forms  of 
diversion.8  He  also  urged  that  the  ministry  be  acquainted 

8.  SEK,  II,  272. 
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with  natural  philosophy,  for  how  else  could  they  explain  to 
others  "how  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  seen  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world? 


2.  Medicine 

As  pointed  out  early  in  the  chapter,  this  subdivision 
deals  primarily  with  Wesley’s  scientific  interest  in  human 
anatomy,  particularly  as  it  related  to  health.  Wesley’ s con- 
cern with  medicine  sprang  from  a double  motive.  He  was  equal- 
ly as  curious  to  know  about  medical  science  as  he  was  about 
physics,  geology,  or  astronomy,  but  suddenly  his  speculative 
motive  was  transformed  into  a practical  necessity  by  the  sight 
of  sick  and  suffering  people.  "I  saw  the  poor  people  pining 
away,"  said  Wesley,  "and  that  without  remedy. "1°  The  sick 
were  dying  simply  because  they  could  not  afford  a physician, 
and  in  that  tragic  situation  Wesley  saw  his  own  responsibility 
though  he  tried  to  escape  it.  "Ought  I to  have  let  one  of 
these  poor  wretches  perish,"  he  exclaimed,  "because  I was  not 
a regular  physician? "H  Hoi  Hoi  "I  will  prepare  and  give 
them  physic  myself."12  Wesley  did  just  that,  and  writing  of 
his  decision  later,  he  said: 

For  six  or  seven-ana- twenty  years,  I had  made 
anatomy  and  physic  the  diversion  of  my  leisure 
hours... I took  into  my  assistance  an  apothecary, 


9.  Art. (1756),  219. 

10.  Art. (1748),  187. 

11.  LET,  VI,  644. 

12.  LET,  VI,  644. 
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and  an  experienced  surgeon;  resolving,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  go  out  of  my  depth. ..I  gave 
notice  of  this  to  the  society;  telling  them, 
that  all  who  were  ill  of  chronical  distempers 
/should/  come  to  me  at  such  a time,  and  I would 
give  them  the  best  advice  I could  ana  the  best 
medicines  I had.13 

The  success  of  Wesley’s  medical  work  is  measured  by  the 
fact  that 

in  five  months,  medicines  were  occasionally 
given  to  above  five  hundred  persons. 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  John  Smith  he  said  that  he  had  prescribed 

for  "six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  poor,"  nine  in  ten  of  whom 

were  remarkably  altered  for  the  better;  and 
many  were  cured  of  diseases  under  which  they 
had  laboured  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years.14 

Wesley’s  medical  philosophy  is  well  explained  in  the 

prefaces  which  he  wrote  to  three  books  on  health  and  disease. 

The  titles  to  two  of  the  three  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the 

original  work,  since  Wesley  often  revisea  titles  as  well  as 

contents.  As  given  in  his  list  of  abridgments  they  are  advice 

with  respect  to  Health,  probably  by  Dr.  Tissot;13  An  Extract 

from  Dr.  Gadogan’ s Dissertation  on  the  Gout,  and  all  Chronic 

Diseases ; 16  and  Primitive  Ihysic: or.  An  Lasy  and  Natural 

Method  of  curing  most  Diseases.17  Wesley’s  o wn  name  v/as  given 

as  the  author  of  this  last  one,  but  in  a postscript  he  called 
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it  a "collection,"18  mostly,  it  is  possible,  from  Dr.  Cheyne. 

The  first  interesting  if  not  radical  fact  in  Wesley’s 
medical  theory  was  his  policy  against  bleeding.  Dr.  Tissot’s 
chief  defect  was  his  "violent  fondness  for  bleeding"  which  he 
recommended  on  the  most  trifling  occasion.  To  fortify  his  ar- 
gument against  it,  Wesley  quoted  Dr.  sockburn,  who  said,  "I 
never  bleed  in  a pleurisy,"  and  then  he  (Wesley)  made  a rather 
vigorous  boast: 

I have  not  seen  a man  in  a pleurisy  these  twenty 
years,  (and  I have  seen  not  a few,)  whom  I could 
not  cure,  not  only  without  bleeding,  but  without 
any  internal  medicine  whatever.1^ 

Wesley  was  probably  ahead  of  his  age  here,  ana  again  wrhen 
he  denounced  Tissot’ s use  of  Peruvian  bark  as  a cure-all  for 
fever.  Simple  lemonade,  he  found,  was  much  better.  He 
sounded  more  medieval,  however,  wnen  he  highly  praised  the 
virtue  of  cobweb  pills.  Another  weakness  in  Tissot' s Advice 
was  his  "amazing  love  of  glysters,"  but  in  spite  of  his  de- 
fects Wesley  felt  that  most  of  the  book  would  "stand  the  test 
of  sound  reason  and  experience . 

Wesley’s  general  rebuke  to  many  other  superstitions  per- 
petuated in  the  name  of  medicine  indicated  his  advancea 
thought,  even  if  he  did  add--like  the  cobweb  pills--a  few  of 
his  own.  He  denounced  Dr.  Cadogan  for  saying  that  gout  was 
not  hereditary,  and  offered  as  proof  his  own  gouty  condition, 


18.  LOW,  VII,  589 

19.  LOW,  VII,  548 

20.  LOW,  VII,  550 
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which  he  inherited  from  his  father  and  mother 
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Contrary  to  belief,  he  felt  that  nothing  was  more  whole- 
some than  '’well-made  wheaten  bread;"  and  the  notion  that 
thoroughly  cooked  meat  was  harmful  he  looked  upon  as  being 
whimsical  indeed. 22  He  haa  a profound  insight  into  the  effect 
which  the  emotions  had  on  the  health  of  the  body.  "Violent 
passions  indulged,"  he  said,  would  "destroy  the  firmest  con- 
stitution." Intemperance  and  indolence  were  also  fruitful 
sources  of  chronic  distempers. 23 

Wesley  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  use  of  electricity 
in  curing  bodily  disorders.  His  interest  was  stimulated  when 
he  went  one  day  with  two  or  three  friends  to  see  some  "elec- 
trical experiments.'^4  He  was  tremendously  impressed  by  what 
he  saw*  .Later  he  read  ana  summarized  what  Benjamin  Franklin 
said  about  "electrical  fire,"  adding  the  comment: 

What  an  amazing  scene  is  here  opened  for  after 
ages  to  improve  upon. 25 

In  Hovember,  1759,  he  spent  two  days  in  "revising  and 
perfecting  a ’Treatise  on  Llectricity . ' "26  The  next  year  the 
work  appeared  under  the  title,  The  Desideratum:  or.  Llec- 

tricity  made  Blain  and  Useful. By  a Lover  of  Mankind  and  of 

Common  Sense.  In  sending  it  forth  Wesley  said  in  the  preface: 

21.  LOW,  VII,  555. 

22.  LOW,  VII,  555. 

23.  LOW,  VII,  556. 

24.  JKN,  III,  409. 

25.  JKN,  III,  547. 

26.  JRH,  IV,  48. 
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In  the  following  tract,  I have  endeavoured  to 
comprise  the  sum  of  what  has  been  hitherto 
published  on  this  curious  and  important  subject, 
by  Mr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Hoadly,  Mr.  Wilson,  Watson, 

Lovett,  Freke,  Martin,  Watkins,  and  in  the 
Monthly  Magazines.  But  I am  chiefly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Franklin  for  the  speculative  part,  and 
to  Mr.  Lovett,  for  the  practical:  though  I can- 

not in  every  thing  subscribe  to  the  sentiments 
of  one  or  the  other, 

This  list  of  names  suggests  that  Wesley  made  no  light  study 
of  the  subject.  Maybe  he  can  be  excused  for  being  so  enthu- 
siastic over  the  value  of  electrical  treatments,  especially 
in  the  light  of  modern  shock  therapy,  he  admitted  that  other 
remedies  had  come  into  prominence  for  a season,  including  tar 
water,  recommended  by  "the  ingenious  and  benevolent  bishop  of 
Cloyne."  But  the  reign  of  such  cures  was  very  short.  Elec- 
tricity might  not  be  the  panacea  for  all  ilis--indeed,  nothing 
was  a sure  remedy--but  if  there  could  be  a general  remedy, 
then  "electricity  would  bid  fairer  for  it  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world." 

An  account  of  its  success  was  given  in  his  J ournal: 

I advised  one  wno  had  been  troubled  many  years  with 
a stubborn  paralytic  disorder,  to  try  a new  remedy. 
Accordingly,  she  was  electrified,  and  found  imme- 
diate help.  By  the  same  means  I have  known  two  per- 
sons cured  of  an  inveterate  pain  in  the  stomach; 
and  another  of  a pain  in  his  side,  which  he  had  had 
ever  since  he  was  a child. 28 

Wesley  was  so  much  impressed  with  his  new  discovery  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  procured  an  electrical  ap- 


27.  LOW,  VII,  538-539 

28.  JEN,  III,  546. 
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paratus  of  his  own.  He  appointed  reguiar  hours  when  he  would 
"electrify"  people,  ana  with  such  success  that  one  center 
could  not  care  for  the  great  number  of  patients.  Additional 
places  were  equipped  so  that  people  could  be  "electrified"  at 
Southwark,  the  Pounaery,  at  a center  near  St.  Paul’s,  and 
another  close  to  Seven  Dials.  Lesley  reported  that  "hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands"  had  received  "unspeakable  good"  from  his 

treatments. 

Drom  the  20th  century  point  of  vantage  some  of  Wesley’s 
enthusiasm  for  new  gadgets  and  cure-all  remedies  might  appear 
incongruous,  but  the  value  to  this  thesis  is  not  in  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  his  meaicinal  claims,  out  in  the  fact  of  his 
extraordinary  interest  in  every  new  scientific  and  medical 
venture.  The  greater  a man's  breadth  of  interest,  the  greater 
the  man. 

29.  JRN,  III,  618. 
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V.  PHILOSOPHY  OP  HJSLIOIOH 

John  Wesley  probably  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  but 
he  revived  one  of  the  most  stimulating  questions  discussed  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  viz. , moral  perfection.  Thinkers 
of  both  Last  and  West  have  struggled  with  the  problem,  and 
along  with  the  problem  of  evil,  it  is  still  one  of  the  very 
vital  and  significant  issues  of  religious  thought. 

Perfection  has  also  been  a problem  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy. Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  have  held  to  a notion 
of  metaphysical  perfection,  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  for  instance. 
Spinoza’ s universe  was  already  perfect  without  possibility 
of  change,  whereas  Hegel  believed  that  the  whole  of  nature 
was  developing  and  progressing  to  an  end,  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
cess being  the  complete  fulfilment  or  explicit  expression  of 
the  whole  of  what  a notion  contained.  Perfection  was  the  con- 
tinual aim,  but  the  never-ending  result.  It  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  development  rather  than  the  perfection  of  static  im- 
mutability. Wesley’s  notion  of  perfection  was  both  present 
and  progressive,  and  it  was  moral  rather  than  metaphysical. 

Strictly  in  the  realm  of  religion,  thinkers  from  Jesus  to 
Ritschl  have  preached  a type  of  moral  perfection.  Jesus,  Paul) 
the  author  of  the  L^istle  to  the  Hebrews.  John,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Macarius,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Mo- 
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linos,  Fenelon,  William  Law,  John  Wesley,  Schle iermacher , 
Hitschl,  and  others  have  all  contributed  to  the  idea.1 

The  original  emphasis  of  Jesus  soon  became  lost  in  the 
theological  shufflings  of  the  early  Church  fathers,  and  be- 
came tainted  in  spots  by  weak  sentimentalism  and  mysticism. 
John  Wesley  stands  out  in  the  group  as  the  one  who  rescued  the 
doctrine  from  its  sickly  monastic  surroundings  and  brought  it 
out  into  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  life  and  society.  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  is  primarily  an  examination  of  Wes- 
ley’s teaching  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  considered  a philosophy 
of  religion. 

1.  The  moral  Ideal:  Its  Mature 

No  part  of  Wesley’s  life  or  thought,  not  excluding  his 
unfortunate  love  affairs2 3  or  his  strong  belief  in  ghosts, 3 
has  stirred  more  opposition,  raised  more  questions,  or  pro- 
vided a basis  for  more  Wesleyan  literature  than  his  doctrine 
of  the  ideal.  Certainly  nothing  has  been  more  misunderstood. 
The  best  way  to  introduce  Wesley’s  thought  on  the  subject  is 
to  examine  some  of  hislterminology  and  definitions. 

i.  Terminology  and  Definitions.  Wesley’ s passion  for 
definition  has  already  been  pointed  out.  He  was  no  less  vigor 
ous  in  defining  his  own  terms  than  in  demanding  definitions 

1.  This  partial  list  is  from  Flew,  IPCT,  the  best  recent  sur- 
vey of  the  doctrine  of  perfection. 

2.  Southey,  LW,  I,  75-82. 

3.  MISC,  VII,  474-478. 
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from  others.  As  is  so  often  the  case  between  conflicting  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  most  of  the  misunderstanding  of  Wesley’s 
thought  has  arisen  from  failure  to  discover  just  what  Wesley 
meant  by  his  terminology.  Words  have  semantic  as  well  as  ex- 
act syntactical  meanings;  furthermore,  a man  often  puts  his 
own  construction  upon  a word,  which  if  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  would  distort  the  thought.  Words  misunderstood  are  as 
potent  (and  often  more  so)  as  words  beyond  ambiguity,  prop- 
erly interpreted,  Wesley’s  terminology  made  sense  and  will 
stand  the  test  of  reason;  misinterpreted,  as  it  usually  is, 
his  religious  thought  was  completely  irrational. 

perfection.  Defining  negatively,  Wesley  was  very  strong 
in  asserting  that,  as  he  used  the  term,  it  did  not  mean  either 
the  kind  of  perfection  which  heavenly  beings  had,  or  the  per- 
fection of  Adam  in  Lden.^  Furthermore,  perfection  as  applied 
to  men  and  women  was  not  freedom  from  ignorance,  mistake,  in- 
firmities, or  temptation. 5 

Positively,  Wesley  defined  perfection  "as  loving  God  with 
all  our  heart,  and  serving  him  with  all  our  strength."  Wes- 
ley’ s next  sentence  in  this  same  connection  should  be  capital- 
ized and  underlined.  "I  teach  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  than 
this,"  he  said. ^ That  Wesley  never  meant  anything  else  than 
"loving  God  with  all  the  heart"  can  be  verified  by  checking 


4..  SER*  ,11/,  167. 

5.  SER,  I,  355. 

6.  LET,  VII,  304 
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two  specific  sermons  on  the  subject, ? his  "plain  Account  of 
Christian  perfect ion, "8  many  letters, ^ and  scores  of  isolated 
references. 

That  Wesley’s  doctrine  gave  no  particular  offense  when  un- 
derstood (except  possibly  to  Wesley’s  traditional  antagonists, 
the  rabid  antinomians)  was  illustrated  by  his  visit  to  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

I think  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1740, 
that  I had  a conversation  with  Dr.  Gibson,  then 
bishop  of  London,  at  Whitehall.  Ee  asked  me  what 
I meant  by  perfection.  I told  him  without  any 
disguise  or  reserve.  When  I ceased  speaking,  he 
said,  ’Mr.  Wesley,  if  this  be  all  you  mean,  pub- 
lish it  to  all  the  world.  If  any  one  then  can 
confute  what  you  say,  he  may  have  free  leave.' 

I answered,  'My  lord,  I will;'  and  accordingly 
wrote  and  published  the  sermon  on  Christian  per- 
fect ion. 10 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  sermon. 11 

Every  religion  ha,s  its  meaning  and  every  religion  sets 
forth  its  ideal,  whether  nirvana,  re  incarnation,  social  justice 
freedom  from  "mortal  error,"  or  the  beatific  vision.  Wesley’s 
concept  of  the  ideal  was  embraced  in  the  word  perfection;  the 
concept  was  simple,  rational,  human,  and  allowed  for  the  high- 
est values  embodied  in  the  idea  of  both  God  and  man.  Here  is 
another  of  his  definitions: 


7.  SLR,  I,  355;  II,  167. 

8.  Art. (1777),  483-531. 

9.  LET,  V,  339-349;  VI,  533-534;  VI,  717-718. 

10.  Art. (1777),  488-439. 

11.  SLR,  I,  355-368. 
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By  perfection  I mean  the  humble,  gentle,  pa- 
tient love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  ruling 
our  tempers,  words,  and  actions. 12 

What  definition  could  be  more  inclusive  yet  less  free  from 
extremism?  Wesley  had  a right  to  define  his  terms,  and  by 
every  literary  convention  and  courtesy,  no  man  has  a right  to 
criticize  Wesley’ s thought  except  in  the  limits  of  Wesley’s 
own  meaning.  If  'Wesley's  religious  philosophy  is  minimized 
because  it  is  supposed  that  he  preached  perfection  in  the  ab- 
solute sense  of  the  word,  then  the  critic  is  extremely  unjust 
as  well  as  inexcusably  ignorant. 

A second  key  word  was  sanctification.  In  one  of  the  fa- 
mous "Conversations  Between  the  Rev.  Kessrs.  Wesley  and 
Others"  Wesl ey  was  asked,  "What  is  it  to  be  sanctified?"  His 
reply  was  brief  and  definite:  "To  be  renewed  in  the  image  of 

God,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. "13  In  another  place 
his  definition  was  a little  more  explicit: 

I believe  it  to  be  an  inward  thing,  namely,  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man;  a participation 
of  the  Divine  nature;  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ;  or,  the  renewal  of  our  heart,  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  us,^ 

Sanctification  was  not  sinlessness,  although  according  to  his 

own  definition  of  sin  he  would  allow  the  term  sinless,  but  he 

did  not  contend  for  it. 13  In  explaining  sanct if ication  to 

12.  Art. (1767).  531. 

13.  Art. (1744)2,  197. 

14.  JRN,  III,  154. 

15.  Art. (1767),  532. 
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Miss  i'urley  Wesley  interchanged  the  words  sanctification  and 

perfection,  intending  that  neither  term  should  be  used  con- 

) trary  to  human  experience. 

This  sanctificat ion. does  not  include  a power 
never  to  think  a useless  thought,  nor  ever  speak 
a useless  word.  I myself  believe  that  such  a 
perfection  is  inconsistent  with  living  in  a cor- 
ruptible body... This  perfection  is  consistent 
with  a thousand  nervous  disorders,  which  that 
high  strained  perfection  is  not... To  set  per- 
fection too  high. ..is  the  most  effectual  (be- 
cause unsuspected)  way  of  driving  it  out  of  the 
world. 

Here  again  Wesley* s particular  use  of  a term  must  be  noted  by 
critics. 

As  defined  above,  sanctification  was  "the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,"  an  impartation  made  to  man  as  the  result  of  faith. 
Sanctification  like  perfection  was  simply  a complete  devotion 
to  God,  or  an  entire  commitment  to  his  will.Af  It  was  a life 
of  holy  living.  Ritschl,  a century  later,  taught  that  holi- 
ness meant  a "completeness  of  life."!®  That  was  exactly  what 
Wesley  meant.  Sanctification  of  the  life  and  soul  was  a call 
to  wholeness.  Moral  evil  being  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
"whole"  life,  part  of  the  religious  ideal  was  to  make  possible 
freedom  from  sin,  a possibility  which  God  guaranteed  through 
spiritual  cooperation.  It  was  always  Wesley’s  policy  "to 
preach  the  full  ideal  for  which  power  is  offered  in  the  present 


16.  LkT,  VI,  717-718. 

17.  SHR,  II,  170. 

18.  Flew,  IPCT,  380. 
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life.  "1-9  No  one  can  doubt  that  Wesley  believed  in  such  power. 

The  third  major  term  in  Wesley's  religious  thought  was 
sin.  Here,  as  with  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  Wesley  can  be 
grossly  misrepresented,  unless  his  meaning  is  carefully  as- 
certained. His  classic  definition  of  sin  was  embodied  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bennis. 

Nothing  is  sin,  strictly  speaking,  but  a volun- 
tary transgression  of  a known  lav/  of  God.  There- 
fore, every  voluntary  breach  of  the  law  of  love 
is  sin:  and  nothing  else  if  we  speak  properly, 20 

Three  things  then  were  necessary  to  identify  "sin:"  1.  The 
transgression  had  to  be  voluntary.  2.  The  transgression  had 
to  involve  a known  law.  3.  The  "law"  violated  was  the  law  of 
love.  On  this  definition  of  sin  it  can  be  readily  seen  how 
Wesley  could  harmonize  freedom  from  sin  with  the  infirmities 
peculiar  to  humanity.  Absolute  sinlessness  was  impossible  and 
Wesley  had  sense  enough  not  to  contend  for  it;  but  sin  as 
voluntary  transgression,  where  a man  deliberately  and  wilfully 
chose  to  transgress  the  law  of  love,  was  unnecessary,  and  was 
the  only  kind  of  sin  that  Wesley  declared  could  be  taken  away. 
Doubtless  Wesley  was  unwise  in  the  choice  of  terms  which  were 
so  liable  to  perversion;  but  possible  misinterpretation  is 
the  price  any  writer  must  pay  for  the  use  of  singular  and  am- 
biguous words. 


19.  Flew,  IPCT,  xiii 

20.  BET,  VII,  56. 
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ii.  Not  Objective  Perfection.  Enough  has  been  suggested 
already  in  giving  the  above  definitions  to  prove  that  Wesley 
I did  not  mean  f lawlessness  of  outward  conduct  when  he  talked 

about  perfection. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  all  the  time,  and  placed 
first  in  any  analysis  of  Wesley's  idea  of  per- 
fection, that  the  stress  fell  upon  love. 21 

This  emphasis  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  per- 
fection without  this  qualification  would  certainly  not  belong 
to  this  life.  The  perfection  was  entirely  inward. 22  Wesley 
allowed  that  there  would  be  a minimum  of  disagreement  between 
the  inner  persuasion  and  the  outer  conduct,  but  if  through  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  or  carelessness  one's  actions  did  not 
always  correspond  to  the  inner  spirit,  the  basic  law  of  love 
would  still  not  have  been  violated.  "Intention"  and  "wilful 
premeditation"  are  always  considered  in  judging  the  defendant 
before  a court  of  law.  Carelessness  might  be  penalized,  but 
in  a situation  where  a man  actually  killed  another,  but  where 
there  was  no  intention  to  kill,  the  law  declares  that  no  crime 
has  been  committed.  Wesley  hald  tnat  no  sin  had  been  committed 
unless  it  was  wilful. 23  if  Wesley  was  not  sound  in  his  reason- 
ing here,  then  a man  should  be  hanged  if  he  stumbled  and  ac- 
cidentally discharged  his  gun  into  his  neighbor's  back. 
k R.  Newton  Flew  and  W.  E.  Sangster,  however,  both  contend 

21.  Sangster,  PP,  79. 

22.  Art. (1744ft  197. 

23.  LET,  VII,  56. 
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That  Wesley’s  view  of  sin  did  not  go  deep  enough.  Flew  holds 

that  sin  as  a voluntary  transgression  is  too  limited. 

Our  worst  sins  are  often  those  of  which  we  are 
unconscious.  The  stress  on  the  consciousness 
and  deliberate  intention  of  the  agent  is  the 
most  formidable  defect  in  Wesley’s  doctrine  of 
the  ideal. 2^ 

Sangster,  who  follows  Flew  very  closely,  says  that  Wesley’s 

definition  did  not  care  for  sins  of  omission.  He  asks: 

How  could  it?... Those  subtle  sometimes  chronic 
and  always  deeply  serious  sins  of  omission  have 
slipped  through  the  net.  Ho  known  law  has  been 
transgressed.  Yet  they  remain  a deadly  leprosy 
of  the  soul.25 

These  criticisms  are  valid  if  moral  evil  be  treated  as  some- 
thing apart  from  its  relation  to  the  willing  person,  but 
surely  the  religionist,  ethicist,  or  psychiatrist  would  allow 
that  the  only  thing  which  reacts  to  the  hurt  of  the  human 
spirit  is  the  deliberate  lie,  the  wilful  misdeed,  the  inten- 
tional omission.  What  is  entirely  unconscious,  unknown,  or 
unexperienced  may  as  well  not  exist. 

The  mistakes  of  the  mind  ana  those  "thousand  nervous  dis- 
orders"25 which  might  result  in  social  offense  could  not  be 
classified  as  sin  because  they  did  not  spring  from  intent.  A 
wholesome  love  to  God  and  neighbor  made  wrong  intent  impossi- 
ble. The  greater  moving  force  nullified  the  lesser.  The  love 
which  Wesley  put  at  the  heart  of  nis  moral  philosophy  was  no 


24.  Flew,  IPCT,  333. 

25.  Sangster,  pp,  155, 

26.  LhT,  VI,  717. 
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weak  thing. 

It  was  not  love  as  a mere  emotion  but  love  as 
an  attitude. . .as  a set  will;  it  was  robust, 
objective,  and  sometimes  stern.  To  equate 
this  love  with  mere  feeling  does  Wesley  far 
less  than  justice. 27 

Perfection,  then,  did  not  consist  in  absolute  freedom 
from  trespass  or  error;  it  was  rather  a i perfection  of  love 
which  worked  no  ill  at  all  to  one’.s  neighbor;  therefore  it  ful 
filled  every  moral  lav/  and  did  not  wilfully  violate  any  ethi- 
cal standard. 

iii.  Moral  Completeness.  The  basic  characteristic  of  a 
perfection  of  love  as  the  ideal  was  moral  completeness.  The 
plan  of  God  for  the  whole  universe  is  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, and  to  that  end  the  whole  creation  moves.  Milleniums 
and  possibly  eons  of  time  are  essential  to  any  new  cosmic  de- 
velopment; but  personality  is  more  pliable  than  matter  and  its 
development  more  rapid.  Wesley  taught  that  complete  moral 
soundness  could  be  achieved  in  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of 
man's  sojourn  here  on  earth.  God,  being  a Person,  was  inter- 
ested primarily  in  other  persons,  and  worked  with  all  who 
would  cooperate  in  bringing  character  to  perfection.  It  is 
well  to  notice  again  that  it  was  character  rather  than  conduct 
that  could  be  brought  to  perfection;  also  that  perfection  was 
not  mental  or  physical,  but  moral. 

The  thought  here  was  not  of  a dead-end  street  where 


27.  Sangster,  PP,  79-80 
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progress  was  stopped,  but  rather  of  a preparation  for  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  healthy  personality.  The  person  or 
spirit  was  really  able  to  grow  only  after  the  proper  adjust- 
ment had  been  made  to  God.  For  Wesley,  that  proper  adjustment 
was  the  aim  of  the  perfecting  process  and  resulted  in  com- 
plete moral  health.  Without  going  into  any  critical  dis- 
cussion of  modern  psychiatry,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Wesley’s  emphasis  compares  favorably  with  the  "religion  of 
healthy  mindedness"  much  stressed  today.  Wesley  was  well 
aware  of  the  direct  relation  between  emotional  stress  and  phys- 
ical or  mental  health.  "Violent  passions  indulged,"  he  said, 
"will  destroy  the  firmest  constitution,"^  The  only  cure  for 
grief,  "deferred  hope,"  and  other  emotional  disturbances  which 
"sap  the  foundations  of  health  and  life, "2°  was  spiritual 
therapy.  Mental  unrest  was  sickness,  and  "wxiat  can  cure  it, 
but  the  peace  of  God?"  he  asked.  His  answer  was,  "Ho  other 
medicine  under  heaven."30  A passage  which  Wesley  transcribed 
with  approval  from  Dr.  Cheyne  sounds  like  a statement  from  the 
literature  of  modern  religious  psychiatry. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy 
of  all  miseries,  so  in  particular  it  effectually 
prevents  all  the  bodily  disorders  the  passions 
introduce,  by  keeping  the  passions  themselves 
within  due  bounds.  And  by  the  unspeakable  joy, 
and  perfect  calm,  serenity,  and  tranquility  it 
gives  the  mind,  it  becomes  the  most  powerful  of 


28.  LOW,  VII,  556 

29.  LOW,  VII,  557 

30.  LOW,  VII,  557 
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all  the  means  of  health  and  long  life. 31 

Wesley’s  doctrine  of  moral  completeness  was  strong  in- 
surance against  unnatural  passion,  emotional  stress,  and  spirit 
tual  burden,  offering  in  their  place  inner  peace  and  moral 
strength. 

iv.  An  Attainable  but  not  Pinal  Goal.  The  difference  is 
infinite  between  a perfection  which  is  equivalent  to  moral 
completeness  and  a perfection  which  means  absolutely  ne  plus 
ultra.  The  theologian  makes  the  same  distinction  between 
purity  and  maturity,  when  he  declares  that  the  person  can  be 
pure  morally  yet  not  mature.  Somewhat  similarly,  the  philoso- 
pher also  distinguishes  between  finis  and  telos , both  meaning 
"end."  Wesley  held  strictly  to  perfection  as  a fixed  attitude 
of  love  to  God  and  man,  attainable  in  this  life,  perfection 
was  "reached"  when  man  really  loved  with  all  his  capacity  as 
a thinking,  feeling,  willing  person.  What  more  could  he  do  at 
his  present  stage?  But  it  is  the  nature  of  person  to  grow  and 
develop;  personal  values  are  cumulative,  and  new  adjustments 
have  to  be  made.  Therefore  perfection  itself  was  for  Wesley 
a growing  thing,  a continuous  perfection  of  love  expanding  in 
its  capacity,  but  at  every  sta^e,  complete.  Just  as  an  oak 
tree  was  no  less  perfect  when  it  was  a sapling  than  when  it 
became  a towering  monster,  so  the  perfection  of  love  today 
might  not  be  the  mature  and  beautiful  thing  it  is  tomorrow, 
yet  it  is  no  less  perfect  today. 

31.  LOW, VII,  589. 
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Wesley’s  doctrine  of  the  moral  ideal,  then,  was  an  at- 
tainable but  not  a final  goal,  contrary  to  the  criticism  of 
his  detractors.  Wesley  definitely  did  not  hold  to  a static 
perfection  where  progress  was  stopped.  That  would  have  been 
the  highest  (or  probably  the  lowest)  form  of  irrationality. 

In  the  clearest,  most  logical  language  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble, Wesley  denied  that  he  taught  perfection  as  a final  stage 
of  moral  development  where  further  growth  was  impossible. 

There  is  no  perfection  of  degrees,  as  it  is 
termed;  none  which  does  not  admit  of  a contin- 
ual increase.  So  that  how  much  soever  any  man 
has  attained,  or  in  how  high  a degree  soever  he 
is  perfect,  he  hath  still  need  to  'grow  in  grace,' 
and  daily  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God. 32 

progress  was  the  very  heart  of  his  moral  ideal.  The  per- 
son could  grow  in  capacity  and  in  the  ability  to  appreciate 
spiritual  values,  not  only  in  this  life  but  in  the  next  world, 
where  many  levels  of  development  were  still  possible  of  attain- 
ment. 

2.  The  Moral  Ideal:  Its  Criteria 

Cell  points  out  that  although  Wesley  went  beyond  the 
purely  humanistic  approach  of  the  so-called  Enlightenment  that 
he 

succeeded  in  capturing  and  carrying  into  his  doc- 
trine of  Christian  experience  and  program  of 
practical  Christianity  the  creative  idea  of  the 
Enlightenment:  the  spirit  of  experimental 


32.  SER,  I,  358 
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science... He  began  on  a scale  never  before  car- 
ried into  practice  to  put  every  issue  of  the 
Christian  faith  into  the  test  tubes  of  experi- 
ential thinking  and  to  try  out  every  question 
of  theology  in  the  laboratory  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity. 33 

Wesley  made  no  claim  whatsoever  for  the  truth  or  value  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  ideal  except  what  was  grounded  in  his  own  con 
scious  experience,  or  based  on  the  reliable  accounts  of  other 
He  was  constantly  examining  "the  societies"  and  individuals 
in  matters  pertaining  to  religious  phenomena  and  was  quick  to 
investigate  any  new  extravagance.  Every  new  follower  was 
scrutinized  in  detail  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  religious 
experience.  Wesley’s  method  of  issuing  tickets  to  members  in 
good  standing^  was  not  a demonstration  of  exclusiveness,  but 
rather  to  assure  the  entrance  of  only  those  who  were  serious 
in  their  intent  and  could  pass  the  experimental  test  which 
Wesley  imposed.  Wesley’s  purpose  was  not  to  set  up  an  eso- 
teric fellowship,  though  it  may  sound  like  it  today;  his  aim 
was  just  the  oppositel  He  wanted  men  of  reason  as  well  as 
religion. 

The  thing  which  I was  greatly  afraid  of  all 
this  time,  and  which  I resolved  to  use  every 
possible  method  of  preventing,  was,  a narrow- 
ness of  spirit,  a party  zeal,  a being  strai- 
tened in  our  own  bowels;  that  miserable  bigo- 
try which  makes  many  so  unready  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  work  of  God  but  among  themselves. 35 


33.  Cell,  RJW,  4,  5. 

34.  Art. ( 1748  , 182. 

35.  Art. (1748),  182. 
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Two  basic  criteria  were  essential  in  any  judgment  re- 
specting the  moral  ideal.  Religion  had  to  be  reasonable,  and 
in  harmony  with  experience.  A third  standard  was  more  or  less 
a synthesis  of  reason  and  experience,  with  other  elements 
added,  notably  a morally  wholesome  life  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures.  A short  treatment  of  these  criteria  follows. 

i.  Reason.  Wesley  was  no  more  certain  of  anything  than 
he  was  of  the  reasonableness  of  religion.  For  him  religion 
had  to  be  in  harmony  with  reason  or  it  was  not  true  religion. 
The  classic  statement  of  his  position  is  contained  in  his 
well-written  article,  "An  Larnest  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and 
Re ligion. "36  Here  Wesley  made  his  whole  apology  for  religion 
on  the  assumption  that  "men  of  reason"  would  find  nothing  ir- 
rational about  it  if  they  would  judge  it  fairly  by  their  own 
standards.  Their  only  trouble  was  that  they  had  been  victims 
of  the  usual  preconceived  notions  about  religion  and  would 
not  accord  it  a rational  appraisal.  Since  religion  for  them, 
as  with  thousands  of  people  today,  was  in  the  realm  of  spirit 
and  value,  rather  than  the  physical,  they  assumed  that  it  was 
unempirical.  Wesley  showed  that  it  was  empirical  by  widening 
the  range  of  evidence  and  contending  for  the  validity  of 
spiritual  data.  For  instance,  faith  was  a part  of  experience 
and  was  as  real  as  any  physical  object;  therefore  it  should 
be  accorded  the  same  respect  as  other  data.  "perhaps  you  have 


36.  Art. (1744)1,  5.33 
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not  considered  it  in  his  view,"  said  Wesley. 37 

Faith  as  spiritual  perception  nad  a quality  that  was  dy- 
namic and  life-giving.  Without  it  some  of  the  greatest  value 
would  be  impossible.  Faith  not  only  led  to  God  but  by  it, 


Wesley  said, 

we  are  saved  from  all  uneasiness  of  mind,  from 
the  anguish  of  a wounded  spirit,  from  discontent, 
from  fear  and  sorrow  of  heart,  and  from  that  in- 
expressible listlessness  and  weariness,  both  of 
the  world  and  of  ourselves,  which  v/e  had  so  help- 
lessly laboured  under  for  many  years;  especially 
when  we  were  out  of  the  hurry  of  the  world,  and 
sunk  into  calm  reflection.  In  this  we  find  that 
love  of  God,  and  of  all  mankind,  which  we  had 
elsewhere  sought  in  vain.3^ 


On  being  asked  what  religion  he  preached  Wesley  said, 

"The  religion  of  love,"  and  then  he  asked: 

Will  you  object  to  such  a religion  as  this,  that 
it  is  not  reasonable?  Is  it  not  reasonable  then 
to  love  God?  Hath  he  not  given  you  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things? .. .Whetner,  therefore, 
you  do  love  God  or  no,  you  cannot  but  own  it  is 
reasonable  so  to  do;  nay,  seeing  he  is  the  Farent 
of  all  good,  to  love  him  with  all  your  heart.39 

Again,  if  love  to  God  was  reasonable,  then  the  logical 

concomitant  was  love  for  one’s  fellow  man. 


Is  it  not  reasonable  also  to  love  our  neighbor, 
every  man  whom  God  hath  made?  Are  we  not 
brethren,  the  children  of  one  Father?  Ought 
we  not,  then  to  love  one  anotner?^9 

But  love  of  neighbor  did  not  consist  merely  in  good  feeling; 


37.  Art .(1744)1,  6# 

38.  Art .(1744)1,  6. 

39.  Art. (1744)1,  9. 

40.  Art. (1744)1,  9# 
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that  was  unreasonable.  The  only  reasonable  love  was  the  kind 
that  would  do  good  to  all  men  as  opportunity  presented  itself. 
To  take  one’s  place  as  a member  of  society,  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  were  entailed  oy  that  relationship,  was 
the  only  way  to  share  a,s  well  as  find  the  ine s t imab le  va,lues 
of  friendship  and  human  cooperation.  A day  spent  without  ac- 
tive fellowship  with  men  and  sharing  the  mutual  responsibili- 
ties of  that  hour  was  a day  wasted. 

Kay  one  not  well  say,  with  Titus,  Amici  diem 
perdidil  (My  friends,  I have  lost  a day’.  )4i 

Granted  the  premises  that  it  was  reasonable  to  love  God 
and  to  do  good  to  all  mankind,  then  the  rationality  of  re- 
ligion could  not  be  assailed.  Wesley  was  completely  certain 
that  unreasonableness  and  genuine  Christianity  were  mutually 
exclusive.  A man  who  was  unreasonable , though  he  called  him- 
self by  the  name,  was 

no  more  a Christian  than  he  is  an  angel.  So 
far  as  he  departs  from  true,  genuine  reason, 
so  far  he  departs  from  Christianity.42 

Wesley  was  content  to  join  with  anyone  who  wanted  to 

found  a religion  on  reason.  Keason  had  to  be  defined,  of 

course.  '’’What  do  you  mean  by  reason? " asked  Wesley. 

I suppose  you  mean  the  eternal  reason,  or  the 
nature  of  things;  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  na- 
ture of  man,  with  the  relations  necessarily  sub- 
sisting between  them.  Why , this  is  the  very  re- 
ligion we  preach;  a religion  evidently  founded 


41.  Art. ( 1744)1 , 

42.  Art. (1744}}, 
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on,  and  every  way  agreeable  to,  eternal  reason, 
to  the  essential  nature  of  things.  Its  foun- 
dation stands  on  the  nature  of  God  ana  the  na- 
ture of  man,  together  with  their  mutual  rela- 
tions.43 

ii.  experience . Religion  not  only  had  to  be  reasonable, 
but  it  had  to  be  balanced  by  experience.  Did  the  moral  ideal 
which  he  taught  accord  with  the  experience  of  mature  men  and 
women?  Was  it  possible  for  a person  to  have  "a  completely 
moral  life"44  as  expressed  in  the  term  "perfect  love?"  Wesley 
said  yes. 

Wesley  had  developed  his  doctrine  inte llectually  long  be- 
fore he  himself  had  actually  become  acquainted  with  the  higher 
values  of  his  ideal,  out  he  later  experienced  what  he  taught.45 
He  likewise  said  to  others  who  were  aware  of  the  logical  frame- 
work of  the  idea  that  "it  only  remains  to  experience  what  we 
believe."45  The  testimony  of  Wesley's  Journal  is  that  many 
people  did  experience  a "renewal  of  love."4^ 

Wesley  was  very  careful  in  recording  the  experiences  of 
all  those  who  made  any  profession  of  having  found  the  "perfect 
love"  which  he  said  was  possible.  The  J ournal  is  a rich  vein 


43.  Art. (1744)1,  n. 

44.  Knudson,  VRE,  217. 

45.  There  has  been  considerable  controversy  on  this  point.  It 
is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  the  issue,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  strongest  testimony  for  it  is  suggested  by 
0.  A.  Curtis,  CP,  376,  who  says  that  Dec.  24,  1744,  was 
the  "probable  time  v/hen  he  began  to  love  God  supremely." 
See  JKN,  IV,  324. 

46.  JRN,  IV,  171. 

47.  See  JRN,  IV,  132,  216,  220,  695,  719,  and  many  others. 
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of  still  unmined  wealth.  Nowhere  in  literature  is  there  a 


"case  book"  so  full  of  data  and  observations  relating  to  re- 
ligious experience.  William  James  when  he  wrote  his  classic 
statement,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  150  years  of  psychological  and  scientific  study,  but 
his  observations  covered  only  a small  number  of  people  com- 
pared with  the  thousands  to  whom  Wesley  administered  in  per- 
son. James  was  more  scientific,  but  Wesley  had  more  cases, 
and  was  able  to  observe  in  deta.il  phenomena  which  James  could 
only  read  about  or  know  through  questionnaires.  Wesley  had 
what  Curtis  calls  "quantity  in  data"  and  adds: 

The  flaw  in  some  of  the  modern  discussions  of 
Christian  perfection  is  not  so  much  in  the 
reasoning  as  in  the  want  of  sufficient  data  to 
reason  upon.  The  author  is  like  a botanist 
giving  out  a dictum  about  a rare  plant  which 
he  has  cultivated  in  a hothouse,  livery  word 
he  says  is  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  typical 
truth.48 

Wesley's  conclusions  were  not  based  upon  a few  isolated  cases, 
but  literally  upon  thousands,  from  which  he  showed  that,  al- 
though many  instances  varied  in  detail,  yet  there  was  one  "typ- 
ical truth"  always  present:  all  professed  having  acquired  an 

attitude  of  love  wherein  they  could  love  God  supremely  and 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  The  experience  of  that  kind  of 
love  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  outward  profession,  and  Wes- 
ley showed  his  wisdom  by  staying  close  to  what  he  had  exper- 
ienced himself,  and  what  could  be  observed  in  others.  Several 


48.  Curtis,  CP,  373 
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modern  appraisals  of  Wesley  accord  with  the  opinion  that  his 
emphasis  on  experience  was  one  of  his  strongest  points.  Cell 
abounds  in  references  praising  his  "theological  empiricism. 1,49 
Knudson  feels  that  Wesley  was  basically  right  in  making  ex- 
perience central  to  his  thought,  providing  that  experience  be 
not  interpreted  in  terms  of  "mere  feeling."50  Knudson  also 
says  of  Bowne  and  James: 

Both  men  agreed  with  Wesley  in  his  emphasis  on 
religious  experience.  Both  made  experience 
basal  in  their  philosophy  of  religion. 5^ 

iii.  Synthesis.  This  third  criterion  was  a combination 
of  the  former  two,  coupled  with  proper  ethical  conduct  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Wesley  believed  that  religion 
could  never  be  separate  from  morals.  Lvery  religious  claim 
had  to  be  exemplified  by  fruits  consistent  with  that  claim. 
What  was  the  use  of  a.  man’s  professing  love  for  his  neighbor 
in  an  open  meeting  if  in  secret  he  defrauded  him?  After  Wes- 
ley visited  the  society  at  Chester  he  reported  in  his  Journal: 

Their  jars  and  contentions  were  at  an  end;  and  I 
found  nothing  but  peace  and  love  among  them... 

Their  lives  did  not  contradict  their  profession.52 

Many  people  did  make  extravagant  claims,  it  is  true,  but 

unless  there  was  coherence  with  all  the  criteria,  Wesley  was 

ruthless  in  excluding  them  from  his  societies.  For  this  pro- 

49.  Cell,  RJW,  86.  See  also  4,  5,  7,  47,  55,  80,  98,  136, 
et  al. 

50.  Knudson,  VRE,  27. 

51.  Knudson,  VRE,  184. 

52.  JRN,  IV,  134. 
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cedure  Wesley  was  severely  criticized,  because  people  "did 
not  love  to  be  restrained  in  any  thing;"53  but  Wesley  was  ada- 
mant only  where  experience  and  common  sense  were  violated. 

The  kind  of  followers  he  wanted  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
society  at  Dublin  who,  being  "mildly  and  tenderly  treated," 
were  not 

headstrong  or  unadvisable;  none  that  were  wiser 
than  their  teachers;  none  who  dreamed  of  being 
immortal  or  infallible,  or  incapable  of  tempta- 
tion; in  short,  no  whimsical  or  enthusiastic 
persons;  all  were  calm  and  sober-minded.5^ 

This  appeared  to  be  a religious  fellowship  where  the  highest 

sanity  obtained. 

Along  with  the  experience  of  love,  both  in  claim  and 
practise,  had  to  go  the  insights  of  the  Bible,  which  gave  the 
records  of  men  who  had  achieved  true  love  for  God  and  man. 
Scriptures  were  of  the  highest  validity  for  comparison  and 
judgment.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Wesley  appealed  to  Scrip- 
ture alone.  This  whole  discussion  of  the  criteria  of  the 
moral  ideal  suggests  the  very  opposite,  Wesley  believed  that 
the  Bible  was  the  Word  of  God,  but  he  did  not  appeal  to  its 
authority  immediately  to  establish  his  claims.  Scripture  had 
to  be  interpreted  in  he  light  of  the  facts  of  the  particular 
situation.  Wesley's  very  sensible  attitude  to  the  Bible  was 
revealed  by  his  reply  to  some  who  thought  his  methods  did  not 


53,  Art. (1748),  180 

54.  JKN,  IV,  132. 
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conform  to  "the  letter  of  the  law." 

The  Scripture,  in  most  points,  gives  only  gen- 
eral rules;  and  leaves  the  particular  circum- 
l stances  to  be  adjusted  by  the  common  sense  of 

mankind. ..' But  these,’  said  another,  ’are  all 
man’s  invent  ions. ’ --This  is  but  the  same  objec- 
tion in  another  form.  And  the  same  answer  will 
suffice  for  any  reasonable  person.  These  are 
man's  inventions.  And  what  then?  That  is, 
they  are  methods  which  men  have  found,  by  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  for  the  more  effectually 
applying  several  Scripture  rules,  couched  in 
general  terms,  to  particular  occasions. 

Note  Wesley's  expression,  "the  common  sense  of  mankind. " In 
that  phrase  is  contained  Wesley's  key  to  interpretation.  He 
felt  that  the  Bible  was  reasonable  and  in  accord  with  experi- 
ence. The  two  together  were  irrefutable  evidence. 

Both  those  who  can  find  no  rational  element  in  Wesley 
and  those  who  deplore  whatever  emphasis  he  does  give  to  reason 
can  well  afford  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  facts.  Over 
and  over  again  he  appealed  to  reason,  then  to  experience,  and 
often  both  together.  In  another  place  he  tied  up  his  favor- 
ite three--reason,  experience,  and  the  Bible.  He  referred  to 
one  of  his  methods  as  being  "grounded  on  reason  and  experi- 
ence," and  not  out  of  harmony  with  "the  general  rules  given 
in  Scripture."56  That  has  a very  solid  ring  to  it. 

Wesley's  synthesis  of  his  criteria  was  good  philosophy, 
for  the  more  facts  that  can  be  brought  into  harmonious  rela- 
tionship the  more  secure  is  that  position.  Wesley's  moral 


55.  Art. (1748),  181. 

56.  Art. (1748),  183-184 
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ideal  was  reasonable:  it  accorded  with  the  facts  of  experi- 

ence, it  worked  out  in  its  practical  applications,  and  it  did 
not  violate  the  deepest  spiritual  insights  of  the  Scripture. 
Thus  every  vital  area  of  truth  was  represented,  and  what  was 
more,  all  the  evidence  from  these  separate  portions  united 
harmoniously  into  a consistent  and  coherent  whole. 

3 • God 

Since  Wesley’s  doctrine  of  the  moral  ideal  was  the  most 
significant  and  unique  part  of  his  philosophy  of  religion,  it 
has  been  accorded  the  greater  place  in  this  section  of  the 
thesis.  His  ideas  of  God  and  man  did  not  reveal  any  special 
originality,  but  are  briefly  stated  here  to  help  balance  the 
treatment  of  his  religious  thought. 

Like  Spinoza,  who  taught  that  all  ideas  properly  related 
to  God  were  true,  Wesley  held  that  any  adequate  moral  or  meta- 
physical interpretat ion  of  the  universe  was  impossible  without 
a consideration  of  God.  The  trouble  with  "almost  the  whole 
tribe  of  modern  philosophers , "57  as  Wesley  somewhat  crassly 
stated,  was  that  they  tried  to  "do  their  whole  business  with- 
out" God;  but  if  such  a method  appeared  to  be  reasonable,  it 
was  indeed  the  greatest  folly, 

for  no  system,  either  of  morality  or  phil- 
osophy, can  be  complete,  unless  God  be  kept 
in  view,  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end. 


57.  Art. (1774),  211 
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It  has  already  been  illustrated  how  a misunderstanding 
of  God  could  lead  to  determinism.  The  rigid  necessitarian 
can  see  nothing  but  a mechanistic  sequence  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, failing  entirely  to  realize  that  what  he  observes  is 
not  the  basic  causal  agency,  but  merely  interaction  of  phe- 
nomena. God’s  rational,  systematic  method  of  ordering  events 
is  thus  misconstrued  into  a doctrine  of  mechanism  where  mo- 
tion of  things  is  called  causality.  The  same  error  occurs  in 
theology  as  well  as  philosophy,  when  God  is  viewed  as  absolute 
sovereign.  With  such  a premise,  determinism  in  the  natural 
order  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Wesley’s  view  of  God  is  not  stated  concretely  in  any  one 
place,  but  his  chief  ideas  are  found  in  several  sermons,  par- 
ticularly "On  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Being,"  "On  the  Omni- 
presence of  God,"  "On  the  Trinity,"  and  "God’s  Approbation  of 
his  Works. "5®  In  these  sermons  and  elsewhere,  his  theism  fol- 
lowed the  traditional,  orthodox  view. 

"There  is  one  God. "59  The  title  of  the  first  sermon 
listed  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Wesley  believed  in  the 
unity  of  God.  By  "unity"  he  meant  that  there  was  one  God  and 
no  other.  To  assert  the  existence  of  "two  supreme,  indepen- 
dent principles  /was  not  onl/7  next  door  to  a contradiction  in 


58.  These  are  all  found  in  SEh,  II. 

59.  Si^ti,  II,  429.  All  the  unidentified  quotations  which  fol- 
low in  this  section  are  from  this  same  sermon. 
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terms,"60  but  led  to  a multitude  of  inexplicable  difficulties 
which  ruled  out  forever  the  possibility  of  a rational  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe. 61 

"God  is  an  eternal  being."  God  had  to  be  eternal  or  one 
was  committed  to  an  infinite  regress--a  lust  resort  which 
explained  nothing  and  helped  not  at  all.  If  God  were  not 
eternal  then  he  would  have  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  some- 
thing else,  which  in  turn  would  have  to  be  accounted  for;  but 
if  by  stopping  witn  God  all  the  facts  of  the  universe  could 
be  coherently  related,  then  it  was  irrational  to  question 
further. 

"Nearly  allied  to  the  eternity  of  God  is  his  omnipres- 
ence." It  was  inconceivable  that  God  should  not  be  every- 
where present. 

As  he  exists  through  infinite  duration,  so  he 

cannot  but  exist  through  infinite  space. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  here  just  what  Wesley  meant  by  "in- 
finite space,"  that  is,  whether  he  believed  space  was  actually 
infinite  in  extension,  or  whether  he  was  using  infinite  as  a 
synonym  for  something  incomprehensibly  great.  It  would  seem 
that  the  latter  was  what  he  had  in  mind. 

"This  one,  eternal,  omnipresent  being,  is  likewise  all 
perfect."  God,  for  Wesley,  was  the  summat i on  ' "and  infinitely 
more"  of  all  the  perfections  which  could  be  conceived  either 


60.  LhT,  VI,  584. 

61.  See  LfcT,  V,  671;  Art. (1780),  700 
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by  man  or  the  angels  in  heaven. 

"He  is  omnipotent."  Bounds  could  not  be  put  to  his 
power,  since  whatever  he  pleased  he  was  able  to  accomplish. 
Wesley  thus  identified  God’s  will  and  action.  "Whatever  he 
willeth,  to  do  is  present  with  him."  It  might  be  asked  logi- 
cally under  this  head  how  Wesley  accounted  for  the  origin  of 
sin  in  the  presence  of  a,n  omnipotent  God  who  could  do  what  he 
willed.  Did  God  will  to  have  sin,  or  after  sin  did  appear 
did  he  not  desire  to  eliminate  it  from  his  universe?  In  an 
early  letter  to  his  father,  Wesley  quoted  with  agreement  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Ditton  that  "’Unde  malum’"  /whence  came 
evi \J  has  been  a mighty  question.”'152  He  answered  the  ques- 
tion the  only  way  possible  to  preserve  both  God’s  goodness 
and  his  omnipotence.  Dualism  was  impossible,  but  Wesley 
found  in  the  free  will  of  God’s  created  beings  the  reasonable 
explanation  for  all  evil.  The  sin  of  men  was  not  sufficient 
cause  for  universal  evil,  but  when  the  higher  inte lligences , 
who  conceivably  had  great  powers,  rebelled  against, God,  the 
result  was  catastrophic  enough  to  shake  the  world.55  In  other 
words,  God  was  more  interested  in  havinfe  his  created  beings 
exercise  their  free  will,  even  to  rebellion  and  its  conse- 
quences, than  in  preserving  his  world  perfect  and  unblemished. 

Herein  lay  the  answer  to  those  who  like  the  "vain  king 

62.  LHT,  VI,  584. 

63.  See  the  sermon  "The  Lnd  of  Christ’s  Coming,"  SEB,  II,  70. 
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of  Castile"  cried  out  "with  exquisite  self-sufficiency," 

* If  I had  made  the  world,  I would  have  made  it 
better  than  Cod  Almighty  has  made  it.’ 64 

Wesley  replied  that  all  such  objections  were 

grounded  upon  an  entire  mistake;  namely,  that 
this  world  is  now . in  the  same  state  as  it  was 

at  the  beginning.05 

Originally,  the  universe  was  free  from  scars  and  existed  just 
as  it  came  from  the  Creator,  "God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good, "66  £ut  when  the  creature 
who  had  been  endowed  with  freedom  realized  that  he  could  think 
and  act  independently , 

he  threw  not  only  himself  but  likewise  the  whole 
creation,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
him,  into  disorder,  misery,  death,57 

If  the  objection  is  offered  that  Wesley  was  merely  shifting 
the  blame  from  God  to  man,  then  this  dilemma  still  has  to  be 
solved:  free  agency  involves  evil,  but  moral  achievement  is 

possible;  automatism  involves  no  evil,  but  moral  achievement 
is  impossible,  -Which  is  better? 

"Holiness  is  another  of  the  attributes."  God  could  be  in 
no  way  associated  with  sin  except  to  show  mercy  for  misuse  of 
freedom.  Negatively,  God’s  holiness  was  expressed  by  his  in- 
finite distance  "from  every  touch  of  evil."  Positively,  holi- 
ness was  justice  and  truth,  but  above  all,  mercy. 

64.  Shu,  II,  30. 

65.  S-iiiu , II,  30. 

66.  Genesis  1:  31. 

67.  SiiA,  II,  30. 
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"This  God  is  a Spirit."  To  think  of  God  as  material  was 


contradictory.  Material  implied  parts,  physical  extension, 
and  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  As  such  he  would  be 
only  a large  edition  of  man  who  had  body,  parts,  and  passions. 
Wesley  objected  to  any  anthropomorphic  interpretation.  When 
William  Law  tried  to  picture  the  spiritual  world  as  a kind  of 
materiality,  Wesley  pointed  out  the  obvious  contradiction  in 
his  terms.  "Is  it  not  much  the  same  with  immaterial  mater- 
iality? "68 

Wesley  did  not  try  to  give  any  metaphysical  explanation 
of  the  relationship  between  the  immaterial  and  the  material, 
but  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  the  latter  was  de- 
pendent on  the  former. 

God  acts  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  his  cre- 
ation; by  sustaining  all  things,  without  which 
every  thing  would  in  an  instant  sink  into  its 
primitive  nothing;  by  governing  all,  every  mo- 
ment superintending  everything  that  he  has  made; 
strongly  and  sweetly  influencing  all,  and  yet 
without  destroying  the  liberty  of  his  rational 

creatures. 69 

Wesley  reacted  so  strongly  to  deism  that  he  may  have 
swung  too  far  the  other  way.  His  wnole  sermon  "On  the  Omni- 
presence of  God"70  left  no  doubt  that  God  was  everywhere  ac- 
tive in  his  universe,  out  the  problem  of  interpretat ion  here 
is  just  how  much  emphasis  to  put  on  the  word  "in."  Wesley 


68.  LET,  V,  673. 

69.  Sjlu w , II,  412. 

70.  SEK,  II,  411-415. 
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quoted  some  "heathen"  writer  as  saying  that  God  was 

Tot  am 

Mens  agitans  molem.  et  mag  no 
Se  corqore  miscens : 

’ Tne  all  informing  soul, 

That  fills,  pervades,  and  actuates  the  whole. ’?1 
He  agreed  with  the  learned  writer  so  far  as  he  went,  but  again 
it  is  hard  to  say  just  how  he  would  interpret  the  word  "actu- 
ates. " 


Maybe  the  nearest  that  Wesley  came  to  defining  the  meta- 
physical nature  of  matter  was  in  a sentence  containing  five 
words.  Wesley  quoted  the  following  statement  from  Count  de 
Buff on’ s Hatural  History,  Animation  or  life  is  a property 
belonging  to  all  matter,'"  and  then  immediately  asked:  "And 

is  not  thought  too? "72 

Whatever  the  truth,  there  was  no  question  as  to  God's  im- 
manence. Cell  made  little  or  no  qualification  at  all  when  he 
said  of  Wesley  on  this  point: 

nature  was  for  him  but  the  garment  of  the  living 
God.  If  Augustine's  view  of  nature  was,  as  Har- 
nack  informs  us,  an  acosmic  pantheism,  Wesley's 
view  of  nature  was,  if  possible,  even  more  pan- 
theistic. Nature  was  for  him  nothing  but  God  at 
work. 73 

This  is  stronger  tnan  his  over-all  treatment  of  God  seems 
to  warrant,  but  Cell's  extreme  interpretation  does  emphasize 
Wesley's  view  that  God's  energy  and  direction  were  necessary 
in  as  well  as  to  nature. 


4 


71.  SEK,  II,  412. 

72.  Art. (1782)2,  443 

73.  Cell,  RJW,  282. 
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4 . Man 

Wesley  expressed  his  chief  ideas  on  man  in  the  sermons, 
"On  the  Pall  of  Man, "74  "On,  What  is  Man? ,"75  "original 
Sin, "76  "The  End  of  Christ’s  Coming, "77  "The  Hew  Birth,"73 
and  one  extended  article  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. "79 
There  are  many  scattered  references,  but  in  every  place  where 
his  main  view  is  given,  the  material  is  mostly  repetition. 
Wesley  emphasized  three  things  in  regard  to  man: 

Pirst,  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  That  image 
had  three  phases:30 

1.  The  natural  image,  "a  picture"  of  God’s  immortality, 
endowed  with  spirit  and  understanding, 

2.  The  political  image,  in  the  sense  that  he  had  domin- 
ion over  this  lower  world. 

3.  The  moral  image,  which,  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
consisted  of  "righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

In  this  image  of  God  was  man  made.  ’God  is  love: 

accordingly  man  at  his  creation  was  full  of  love; 

which  was  the  sole  principle  of  all  his  tempers, 

thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

Second,  he  was  endowed  with  free  moral  agency.  Wesley’s 

0 

zealous  defence  of  personal  freedom  has  already  been  discussed 


74.  SE^,  II,  31-37. 

75.  SER,  II,  363-367,  and  another  of  the  same  title,  SER,  II, 
402-406. 

76.  SER,  II,  392-399. 

77.  SER,  I,  67-73. 

78.  SER,  I,  399-407. 

79.  MISC,  V,  492-669. 

80.  SER,  I,  400. 

31,  Eph.  4:  24. 
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in  the  section  on  determinism.  God  gave  his  human  creatures 
the  power  of  self-determination  so  that  they  might  choose  be- 
tween alternatives. 

Indeed  had  not  man  been  endued  with  this,  all 
the  rest  would  have  been  of  no  use:  had  he  not 

been  a free,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being, 
his  under standing  would  have  been  as  incapable 
of  holiness,  or  any  kind  of  virtue,  as  a tree 
or  a block  of  marble.82 

This  insight  has  been  recognized  as  basic  to  every  consistent 
system  of  ethics. 

Third,  and  this  has  already  been  implied,  man  was  more 
than  body:  he  was  also  spirit.  This  spirit  was  endowed  with 

understanding, 

which,  if  not  the  essence,  /seemed7  to  be  the 
most  essential  property  of  a spirit.83 

Here  Wesley’s  rational  emphasis  shone  through  his  theology. 

Closely  allied  to  the  spirit,  and  indeed  as  a consequence  of 

it,  was  the  will  which  acted  according  to  its  measure  of 

liberty. 

Wesley’s  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  has  been  mentioned 
above,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  how  man  himself  was  af- 
fected by  sin.  Man  was  made  after  the  likeness  of  God,  "yet 
he  was  not  made  immutable , 1,8 ^ and  deliberately  chose  to  exer- 
cise his  free  will  in  defiance  of  his  Creator.  Man’s  "fall" 
consisted  in  a loss  of  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  a serious 

82.  SHH,  II,  31. 

33.  SHh,  II,  69. 

84.  SkK,  I,  400. 
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impairment  of  the  natural  image.  The  will  and  understanding 

became  darkened,  but  the  greater  tragedy  was  that 

he  lost  the  life  of  God;  he  was  separated  from 
him,  in  union  with  whom  his  spiritual  life  con- 
sisted...he  lost  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
love  of  God,  without  which  the  image  of  God 
could  not  subsist,65 

The  very  heart  of  Wesley’s  doctrine  of  the  ideal  was  the 
belief  that  the  moral  image  of  God  could  be  recovered.®5  The 
most  of  this  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  this  profound  but 
thrilling  possibility. 


85.  SER,  I,  401. 

86.  Art. (1744)2,  197. 
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\Z"I . SUliiMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  show  wherein  John  Wesley 
was  influenced  by  or  took  notice  of  the  philosophy  of  his  day. 
Eis  condemnation  of  mysticism  on  rational  and  empirical 
grounds  illustrates  the  effect  which  philosophy  had  on  his 
thinking.  That  such  a strong  regard  for  rational  principles 
was  combined  with  his  religious  insight  at  a time  when  the 
two  were  thought  to  oe  mutually  exclusive  presents  a challenge 
to  discover  how  well  that  combination  worked. 

Living  from  1703-1791,  Wesley  was  influenced  by  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  age.  Some  part  of  his  life  span  co- 
incided with  Newton,  Locke,  Johnson,  Hume,  Butler,  Berkeley, 
Gibbon,  Wordsworth,  Ooleridge,  Voltaire,  Kousseau,  Leibniz, 
Kant,  and  Hegel.  The  forces  whi ch  these  men  symbolized  helped 
to  mold  Wesley  before  he  in  turn  contributed  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury social  and  religious  awakening. 

Prom  his  early  childhood  days  until  his  death  Wesley’ s 
life  was  characterized  by  a search  for  truth.  His  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  his  tremendous 
intellectual  drive  ana  scholarly  thirst  for  knowledge,  but 
his  education  did  not  cease  with  his  departure  from  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  ever  learning,  .-is  an  undergraduate  he  could 
speak  freely  in  Latin  una  Greek,  and  later  learned  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Arabic,  ana  Hebrew.  He  wrote  short 
grammars  for  four  of  these  languages  and  another  one  in 
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English.  Besides  languages,  his  zealous  search  for  truth  also 
included  history,  Biography,  geography,  travel,  physics,  chem- 
istry, medicine,  astronomy,  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, theology,  religion,  poetry,  drama,  and  every  other 
field  of  thought  that  was  accessible  to  him  through  boohs. 

The  men  who  had  the  most  influence  on  Wesley  as  a young 
man  were  Bishop  Taylor,  Thomas  a Kempis,  ana  William  Law, 

The  latter  is  the  only  that  can  be  classed  as  a religious  phi- 
losopher, and  even  though  Wesley  first  regarded  him  as  "a  kind 
of  oracle,"  he  broke  with  the  great  mystic  for  his  disregard 
of  reason  and  common  sense.  In  his  later  life,  Wesley  found 
in  John  Locke  "the  middle  way"  between  the  extremes  of  com- 
plete rationalism  ana  irrationalism.  Wesley  criticized  him, 
however,  on  three  major  points,  viz,,  for  his  denial  of  "in- 
nate principles  in  the  mind,"  his  identity  of  consciousness 
with  person,  and  his  "sLuse  of  logic." 

Wesley’s  great  talent  for  logic  won  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  lecturer  in  the  subject  at  Lincoln.  His  chief  ideas 
on  the  art  of  reasoning  were  set  forth  in  his  Compendium  of 
Logic, /a  masterpiece  of  brevity  and  clarity.  His  insistence 
on  definition  and  simplicity  was  literally  a passion.  The  sin- 
cere, artless,  and  unsophisticated  language  of  his  J ournal  is 
an  ideal  illustration  of  the  simplicity  which  he  would  enforce. 

Wesley  was  a connoisseur  of  good  literature  and  a con- 
stant critic  of  what  he  read.  His  candid  and  stimulating 
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characterizations  revealed  his  attitude  net  only  to  the  phi- 
losophers themselves,  out  to  the  systems  of  thought  which 
they  represented.  He  commented  on  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Augus- 
tine, Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Leib- 
niz, Butler,  Berkeley,  Kousseau,  Voltaire,  and  many  more  from 
ancient  Greece  to  contemporary  England.  If  Wesley1 s criticism 
of  some  of  these  men  appeared  harsh,  it  was  because  of  his  ex- 
treme impatience  with  literary  verbosity  and  unnecessary  spec- 
ulation. But  whatever  his  attitude,  he  was  always  honest. 

If  Wesley  could  be  classified  as  any  one  type  of  philoso- 
pher, then  he  was  a social  philosopher.  He  always  considered 
that  his  reason  and  religion  were  best  utilized  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity,  and  to  that  end  he  aevoted  his  utmost  powers. 
He  preached  the  full  social  implications  of  the  gospel,  which 
caused  the  existing  conventions  to  tremble.  Wesley  made 
people  aware  of  tneir  minus.  He  denounced  the  conditions 
which  spawned  moral  darkness,  social  inequality,  and  politi- 
cal corruption;  but  his  was  not  the  criticism  of  an  Oxford 
classroom.  The  measure  of  his  condemnation  of  evil  and  social 
injustice  was  the  effort  expended  in  preaching  50,000  times, 
and  walking  and  riding  250,000  miles. 

Deism,  the  prevalent  speculative  philosophy  of  the  day, 
came  under  ./esley's  critical  appraisal.  Determinism,  its 
offspring,  was  fully  as  dangerous  as  its  parent  to  all  moral 
discipline  and  growth.  Determinism  in  a theological  garb  did 
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not  make  its  claims  any  less  devastating.  The  doctrine  of 
necessity  as  taught  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  David  Hartley 
made  a mockery  of  the  freedom  experienced  by  every  rational 
person,  and  was  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  morality. 

Wesley  was  well  qualified  as  literary  critic.  Eis  read- 
ing was  tremendous  and  varied,  including  important  names  in 
almost  every  field;  but  his  interest  in  literature  was  not 
merely  passive.  He  sought  by  every  means  at  his  command  to 
stimulate  interest  in  others.  He  collected,  revised,  and 
abridged  117  different  works  selected  from  the  ancient 
classics  and  the  best  contemporary  literature.  Many  gems 
which  never  would  have  been  read  by  the  "rank  and  file"  of 
people  were  placed  within  their  educational  and  financial 
reach.  Eis  "Christian1 s .Library"  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
more  recent  attempts  to  put  great  literature  at  the  disposal 
of  the  masses.  Certainly  the  contribution  which  he  made  to 
the  literary,  as  well  as  the  social,  religious,  ana  intellec- 
tual  level  of  his  age  has  never  been  truly  appraised. 

The  term  "general  science"  probably  comes  the  nearest 
to  explaining  what  Wesley  had  in  mind  when  he  talked  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  It  was  really  a study  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
as  revealed  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  all  the  sciences 
which  treated  any  part  of  God’s  creation,  whether  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  botany,  biology,  anatomy,  or 
medicine,  all  came  under  the  heading  of  natural  philosophy. 
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Wesley  traced  tne  history  of  natural  philosophy  from 
Aristotle  to  Newton,  and  showed  how  in  his  own  time  science 
had  made  many  remarkable  advances  with  such  inventions  as 
diving  bells,  submarines,  more  powerful  explosives,  and  air 
pumps.  His  interest  in  medicine  was  transformed  into  a prac- 
tical necessity  by  the  sight  of  sick  and  suffering  people. 

He  studied  ’’physic"  himself,  and  treated  many  hundreds  of 
people  with  apparent  success,  une  of  his  therapeutic  methods 
involved  the  use  of  electricity,  which  he  considered  the  near- 
est thing  to  being  a general  remedy  for  all  "chronic  distem- 
pers." The  value  to  this  tnesis  is  not  in  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  Wesley’s  medicinal  claims,  but  in  the  fact  of  his  ex- 
traordinary interest  in  every  new  scientific  and  medical  ven- 
ture . 

Wesley  found  no  contradiction  between  science  and  theolo- 
gy. Science  was  only  a name  applied  to  Cod' s way  of  working 
in  the  universe  and  involved  no  conflict  with  the  spiritual 
world  when  both  were  properly  understood. 

Wesley’s  most  original  contribution  was  in  the  field  of 
religious  philosophy.  The  concept  of  the  moral  ideal  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection  combined  the 
changeless  perfection  of  Spinoza’s  system  and  the  progressive 
perfection  of  Hegel.  Wesley's  notion  was  both  present  and 
progressive,  and  it  was  moral  rather  than  metaphysical. 

The  ultimate  nature  of  his  moral  ideal  did  not  consist  in 
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objective  perfection,  out  in  moral  completeness,  whereby  a ma,n 
could  love  u-od  and  his  neighbor  witn  all  his  capacity  as  a 
thinking,  feeling,  willing  person.  The  ideal  was  an  attain- 
able but  not  a final  goal.  A static  perfection  would  have 
been  the  highest  form  of  irrationality,  perfection  was  a grow-* 
ing  thing,  a continuous  attitude  of  love  expanding  in  its 
capacity,  but  at  every  sta&e  complete. 

The  criteria  of  nis  moral  ideal  were  reason,  experience, 
and  a synthesis  of  these  two  coupled  with  ^roper  ethical  con- 
duct and  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Wesley’s  synthesis 
was  the  very  highest  type  of  philosophical  procedure,  for  the 
more  facts  that  can  be  brought  into  harmonious  relationship 
the  more  secure  is  tnat  position.  His  moral  ideal  was  reason- 
able, it  accorded  with  the  facts  of  experience,  it  worked  out 
in  its  practical  applications,  and  it  did  not  violate  the  deep- 
est spiritual  insights  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  every  vital 
area  of  truth  was  represented,  and  what  was  more,  all  the  evi- 
dence from  these  separate  portions  united  harmoniously  into  a 
consistent  and  coherent  whole. 

Wesley’s  view  of  God  followed  the  traditional  orthodoxy. 

He  emphasized  one  point,  however,  very  significant  to  philoso- 
phy as  well  as  to  theology:  he  believed  that  the  success  of 

every  system  of  morality  or  philosophy  depended  on  a right 
view  of  God.  For  him  uoa  was  one,  eternal,  omnipresent,  per- 
fect, omnipotent,  holy,  and  his  essence  was  spirit.  He  was 
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not  to  be  identified  with  the  universe,  but  he  was  immanent 
in  it,  sustaining  all  things  according  to  a rational  purpose, 
but  not  destroying  the  free  will  of  his  creatures. 

As  for  man,  Lesley  believed  that  he  was  made  in  the  moral 
image  of  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a rational  spirit  and  was 
capable  of  self-determination.  When  he  exercised  his  freedom 
in  defiance  of  his  ureator,  the  image  of  Grod  was  lost  and  evil 
was  introduced  into  the  race  as  a moral  consequence.  The  very 
hes.rt  of  Wesley’s  doctrine  of  the  ideal  was  the  belief  that 
the  moral  image  of  God  could  be  recovered. 
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